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| “yes the space of some six weeks—that is, from early March to the 

middle of April, Adrienne, Helena, Mr. Sutcliffe, Hugo, Sebastian, 
and others who worked with them or under them, had toiled hard at 
the schools of both kinds which Mr. Mallory had opened, in connec- 
tion with his relief system. At first considerable difficulties were 
naturally experienced ; some of the work-people grumbled bitterly 
at being obliged to “ go to school again,” as the condition of receiving 
a sum, which appeared to them small indeed, after the abundant 
wages they had for years been earning; but the tact and kindness of 
the three principals, Sebastian, Adrienne, and good little Mr. Sutcliffe, 
and the hearty manner in which they were backed up by their sub- 
ordinates, soon worked wonders. Ere long the work-people themselves 
discovered how much better off they were than those of their friends 
whose masters had not seen fit to provide for them; and who were 
just then groaning under the obnoxious “ labour test,” as it was called, 
which roused so much gall and bitterness before the sewing and 
educational schools were fairly started. Learning to make clothes, 
or reading, writing, and arithmetic, were felt to be decidedly more 
distinguished and elevating employments than stone-breaking, or 
road-making, and were, moreover, much better adapted to the 
lissom fingers, and to the physique, accustomed to sedentary labour 
in a high temperature, of the operatives. By degrees they fell into 
their places. They felt that they were known, and expected, and 
missed if they did not come at the appointed time. The great ware- 
house was warmed and lighted, and threw open its doors hospitably 
wide to receive them. “ Mallory’s schools” were known all over the 
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town, and those who attended them were envied by those who did 
not. 

For the principals the task was, as Sebastian had told Adrienne, no 
joke. It was continuous, dry drudgery. The routine was monotonous, 
and the discipline strict; but the master and head of it all was the 
first to adhere unswervingly to every rule laid down, and his coad- 
jutors followed with unhesitating obedience. Mr. Blisset received 
more kisses and thanks from his niece just now than she had ever 
bestowed before—kisses and thanks for what she called his goodness 
in sparing her to help the poor people in their great distress. She 
was with him much less than usual, and perhaps did not therefore 
notice so much his pallor and weakness, and the strength which was 
failing in every way. He, for some reason, withheld the truth from 
her, and did not tell her that he felt almost at the end of his weary, 
dismal pilgrimage. It was only to Sebastian that he spoke about 
that—Sebastian, who had become the trusted friend of the poor, 
lonely man. 

Adrienne and Helena worked heartily, hand-in-hand. That was no 
time for ‘petty bickerings and jealousies. Even sectarians forgot 
their differences in the imperative necessity for administering to the 
great need and woe of the people. In working-hours Adrienne forgot 
entirely who Helena was; and knew her only as a hearty helper, a 
quick, bright, kind-hearted girl, to whom no trouble was too great, 
and no task too hard. It was not quite the same with Helena. She 
had divined, by some subtle means—herself scarce knew how—that 
Adrienne was no other than “the nicest girl I ever knew,” and Miss 
Spenceley’s eyes grew intensely critical. Every word, every gesture 
and action of her coadjutor was weighed in a nice balance, and, so far, 
had not been found wanting. Helena herself was, without knowing 
it, changing rapidly. Despite a certain vague disquietude of heart, 
she was happier than she had ever been in her life before. She threw 
herself into her new work with her characteristic passionate energy 
and vehemence, and her contact with life, and some of its sternest 
lessons, was rubbing down her preconceived extravagances of 
opinion, though she still, in word and theory, cherished them as 
fondly as ever. But it was impossible that one of her intensely 
sensitive and receptive mind could behold what she daily did, of sorrow 
and pain, of ignorance and helplessness, and remain the same. She 
saw into depths in this our life of which she had never dreamed, and 
which Laura Mereweather’s philosophy passed over entirely. 

It has been acknowledged on all sides that the benefits, at that 
time, were not only on one side. It was not only the rough factory- 
girls who came to learn, but also the delicate ladies who gave up 
time and comfort and their best energies to teach, who profited by 
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the intercourse. In the sad and degrading spectacle of the spring 
of 1878, the sweet lessons learned and taught in that bitter season of 
1862 seem almost to have been forgotten and obliterated. Many a 
benighted girl—many an uneducated, ignorant matron, roused to her 
toil at half past five in the morning, and prevented by its long 
monotony from acquiring any domestic grace, learnt almost her first 
notions of making home happy and comfortable in the schools that 
were set up in the “ panic.” 

Then, in the woe of the poor, and the sympathy of the rich, 
it almost seemed as if the great black frowning barriers of caste had 
been overthrown ; but the division of classes, the opposition between 
master and man, is a plant of sturdy growth, and strikes its roots 
deep and far under the earth. Now, sixteen years later, comes a 
strike almost without parallel for bitterness and unyielding stubborn- 
ness on either side—a strike accompanied by rioting and mob-rule, 
broken windows, houses sacked, men assaulted, women and children 
threatened; and the necessity for a strong military force to preserve 
even the outward semblance of order; and this, on the identical 
ground where, during the cotton famine, the sore distress was most 
nobly borne and most generously relieved. These things make a 
riddle hard to read. 

Adrienne and Helena found both their mental and physical energies 
taxed to the utmost by the work they had undertaken, but neither 
had any thought of giving up. With Adrienne it was a labour of 
calm, affectionate duty; she went to it with an enlightened sense of 
her own responsibilities, and a full comprehension of the gravity of 
the crisis. With Helena it was something quite different; she 
worked eagerly, till she was wearied, and scarcely knew why she did 
it. Of course she was sorry for the poor people, and pitied them in 
their present condition, and was anxious to help them, strained 
every nerve todo her work; but she thought more about Adrienne 
Blisset and Sebastian Mallory than about all the poor people in 
Thanshope. 

She was changing rapidly, without knowing it. In the presence of 
this great urgent need, and of her own deeper emotions, all the flimsy 
theories of the past were being utterly undermined, though outwardly 
towering as high and as fair as ever. She was no happier in her 
home-relations than before. Sebastian’s conduct was condemned there 
by her father and brother. She knew that it was only because of 
Sebastian’s wealth and Mrs. Mallory’s high position in the town, that 
she was allowed to participate in what was called the “madness” of 
Mr. Mallory. Fool and madman were the mildest words in the 
vocabulary of the Spenceley men, by which to describe Sebastian’s 
course. It was wrong and iniquitous in him, they said, to set such 
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an example, as if every mill-owner in Thanshope could be expected to 
support his hands while this confounded war lasted. 

“ Every mill-owner—no!” said Helena, with flashing eyes. “So 
many of them are too poor. They have not the means; but if all 
those who could afford it did so, it would only be their duty—their 
bare duty, and there would not be so many begging letters in the 
papers, asking for help for the richest county in the richest country 
in the world.” 

She was informed that she knew nothing about it, and that it was 
only to keep her out of some other mischief that she was allowed to 
have anything to do with such folly. 

(“And,” she thought to herself, with a hard smile, “ because 
Sebastian Mallory is rich and influential, and I see him every day, 
there.”) 

The conversation turned to Helena’s coming birthday, when she 
would attain her majority, and great festivities would be the order of 
the day. With tears in her eyes, she took the opportunity to implore 
her father to give up the ball which would cost so much money, and 
to give her half, nay, a quarter of the sum he intended to spend upon 
it, that she might give it to Miss Blisset or Mr. Mallory, and have it 
used for relief purposes; but the request was peremptorily refused, 
and she was told, in oracular language, that she did not know what 
was good either for herself or the work-people. Moreover, she was 
informed, it was all very well for a pretty girl to play at women’s 
rights, but that a daughter was expected to obey her father; and the 
regal Fred remarked that a fool and her money were soon parted, and 
he would back Helena for making ducks and drakes of any property 
she might ever have, if it were not pretty tightly tied up. 

“T suppose it is only finished gentlemen like yourself who know 
how to make proper use of their money, and their time,” said Helena, 
turning upon him bitterly. “I can tell you the whole town will 
cry shame on both of you—the richest men in it, and you have 
scarcely subscribed five pounds to keep your own work-people from 
starving.” 

“T didn’t become the richest man in Thanshope by pouring my 
money into my work-people’s pockets,” said Mr. Spenceley, grimly. 

And Helena, with a passionate “Psha!” rushed from the room, 
drawing on her gloves as she went, to go forth to her afternoon 
labours at the school. 

This was in the middle of March, and as she came up the cindery 
path leading to the little anteroom, which Sebastian and his staff 
were in the habit of using as an office, he and Miss Blisset sat at the 
window, watching her approach. 

“ What a lovely, graceful creature she is!” said Adrienne, admiringly, 
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as the tall supple figure of the girl came swiftly up the walk. “I 
often wonder how she can be the child of such parents.” 

“There is some southern impetuousness in her nature,” he replied, 
“and a capacity for southern rages, too,” he added, watching her and 
smiling. ‘“ Look at her now, Miss Blisset; do you see that frown, 
and how her eyes are flashing, and her lips set ?” 

“Yes, I do; but that is a very unusual expression with her. I 
wonder what is the matter with her ?” 

Here Helena came in, somewhat in the whirlwind style, her tall 
figure erect—her silken skirts angrily sweeping about her. 

“You look annoyed, Miss Spenceley,” said Adrienne, looking up 
from where she sat, composed and cool. 

“ Annoyed !” repeated Helena, whose anger and mortification had 
been augmenting all the time since she had left home, and whose 
voice vibrated ; “they tell me on all sides that my father is the 
richest man in Thanshope, and that I shall have more money than I 
know what to do with—some time. Some time, indeed! And I 
cannot get five pounds now, to help people with. I’ve given away all 
my money. I have just half a crown in the world, and I can’t get 
any more fora month. Do you call that the proper way to treat a 
woman who will be responsible for five thousand a year—some time ? 
My father said I should. Do you call that the right means to 
accustom her to the duties of her position ?” 

She had turned suddenly, and almost fiercely, to Sebastian. 

“ Not at all,” said he at once; perceiving that her lips quivered, 
and that she was divided between tears of mortification and flames of 
anger. “Not at all; but, my dear Miss Spenceley, so long as we 
have your services, the money which you do or do not contribute is 
not of the very least consequence.” 

“Don’t say that to me!” she exclaimed excitedly. ‘“ What is the 
use? My services are nothing; I can do nothing.” 

“Indeed, I don’t know what I should do without you,” said 
Adrienne. “You can influence those girls and women sometimes, 
when I can make nothing of them. You can make them laugh 
heartily, when all my efforts can only extort a solemn stare from 
them.” 

“You must not talk of going,” chimed in Sebastian. “It is your 
countenance alone which reconciles my mother to the undertaking. 
And if you did not come,” he added, smiling, “I don’t believe Hugo 
would have anything to say to it; and he isinvaluable to me amongst 
the boys. For heaven’s sake don’t desert us !” 

Helena, with downcast eyes, was taking off her gloves. Her cheek 
was flushed, and she smiled a little triumphantly. 

“Girls can do something then, after all?” said she. 
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“Have I not two living and bright proofs of the fact before me 
now ?” he replied, looking from the one to the other. 

“ Ah, yes !” said Helena, coolly, while the flush died from her cheek, 
and the smile faded from her lips. ‘ Would you mind helping me off 
with my mantle? Thanks. There comes Hugo von Birkenau, and 
there is our first batch of girls, Miss Blisset. What is the programme 
for this afternoon ?” 

She was all business now; had tied on a great holland apron, 
studded with baggy-looking pockets, and slung a huge pair of scissors 
by a string round her slim waist. Adrienne was accoutred in a 
similar manner. Helena stopped some of the girls who were coming 
in, to make them carry a pile of calico to the workroom. Raising his 
hat, Sebastian left them to their labours, and joined Hugo outside. 

Half of the great warehouse had been temporarily cleared, and 
accommodated with benches and half a dozen huge deal tables. This 
afternoon was to be a “ cutting-out ” lesson—a lesson which, sooth to 
say, Helena had had to learn herself for the occasion, from her mother. 
The two young ladies, with some half-dozen others, who rapidly 
followed on Helena’s steps, each took a class, and began their 
instructions ; the women and girls standing round, and many a dozen 
of them receiving their very first impressions as to the practical construc- 
tion of the clothes they wore. The directions were clear and simple 
enough; care was taken, by questionings and cross-questionings, that 
the pupils should thoroughly understand what was being explained to 
them. 

When the “cutting out” was over, they were shown how to fix 
the things, and as they all sat doing this, each one bringing up her 
performance when it was complete, for approval or correction, there 
was much talking, and some singing, chiefly of hymns, in very high, 
- and generally in minor keys. It was very fatiguing work: the long 
standing, the continuous talking, explaining, expounding, arranging 
and rearranging for the stiff, unaccustomed fingers, formed no light 
task. After more than two hours and a half of such labour, it was 
time to go. The work was folded up, piled in heaps, laid on one side, 
and the pupils prepared to leave. 

Adrienne and Helena, both very tired, stood at the door, counting 
them as they filed out. . 

“Three hundred and five,” they exclaimed together, as the last one 
departed, and they smiled, and turned inside the room again, to divest 
themselves of their aprons and shears. 

“Miss Blisset, will you not come home with me, and have some 
tea?” asked Helena, who had given the invitation several times 
before, and always received the same answer as on this occasion. 

“Thank you very much. I am sorry to say I cannot come.” 
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“You always say that,” said Helena, looking earnestly at her. 
“T have tried in vain to get a little conversation with you, and to 
know you better. I never see you, except at this dingy school- 
room, where I am sure the incentives to cheerful intercourse are not 
strong.” . 

Adrienne smiled rather faintly as she replied : 

“Tam sorry; it looks rude, I know, but I must go home to my 
uncle. He is not very well at present; and I am obliged to leave 
him so much. You must excuse me!” 

“Tf I must, I must, I suppose, but I don’t, all the same,” said 
Helena, turning away in some dissatisfaction, and at that moment 
Sebastian and Hugo entered, arm in arm. 

“Miss Spenceley !” said Hugo, eagerly, going up to her; “it is 
getting dark. May I accompany you home?” 

“Oh yes, if you like,” said Helena, absently, while she attentively 
listened to what was passing between their fellow-workers. 

“Miss Blisset,” she heard Sebastian say, “your uncle particularly 
asked me to call this afternoon. I will walk with you to Stonegate, 
if you will allow me.” 

“T shall be very glad,” said she. “I am sure he will be pleased 
to see you. Do you know, sometimes I am afraid he will not live 
long.” 

“ His is hardly likely to be a long life,” said Sebastian, evasively. 

“Oh, but it may be. Invalids—when they are taken such care of 
as I take of him—sometimes live a long time. And he is not old, and 
it is not as if he had a complaint in which there was danger of his 
dying suddenly.” 

“Do you dread his death so much?” asked Sebastian, folding her 
shawl around her. 

“T do; and I fear, for selfish reasons. Without him I should be 
perfectly alone in the world.” 

“You alone? not unless you wished it,” said he, almost reproach- 
fully, whilst Helena, assisted by the proud and happy Hugo, was 
wrapping herself in her fur-lined mantle with the sable border; the 
mantle which set off her dark, piquant beauty to the utmost advantage ; 
for she was one of those truly English beauties who look almost 
lovelier in their outdoor dress, and with the flush of exercise upon 
their cheeks, than in the airy fabrics of the ball-room. But there 
was no flush upon Helena’s cheeks now. She turned to the boy who 
had been, or wished to be since he first saw her, her particular page in 
attendance (he aspired to nothing more in his own mind, and, despite 
all unfavourable circumstances, he had always seen Helena the wife of 
his worshipped friend), and said, in a voice that had sunk and grown 
tired : 
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“Come, Hugo, I have no time to spare. We will leave the others 
to lock up. I must go.” 

“T am ready, and waiting your pleasure, mein gnidiges Friulein.” 

“Don’t speak foreign tongues to me. Do you forget what 
Gretchen said to Faust when he called her Fraulein ?” 

“<«Thank you, sir, I can walk home by myself.’ That would be 
shocking, and I will not do it again.” 

“ Good afternoon !” suddenly said Helena, in a loud, clear voice, 
as she looked carelessly over her shoulder at the other two, who 
started, as if suddenly recalled to a sense of what was going on 
around them. 

Hugo and his companion left the mill-yard, and paced down the 
street in the bitter cold of the March twilight, now rapidly becoming 
darkness. The lamps were being lighted; some shops were open ; 
the passengers along the streets were not many ; the great factories 
were silent, there was no cloud of smoke to obscure the frostily 
twinkling stars. 

Helena suddenly began to speak, in a voice bitter, though it strove 
to be careless, and with a short laugh that was not a merry one. 

“ How affecting—truly affecting it is, to see two such congenial 
spirits together as Mr. Sebastian Mallory and Miss Adrienne Blisset. 
He likes a rose-watery kind of woman, who looks up to him and 
thinks he is better than she is herself, and wiser; and she likes 
a dreamy, unpractical kind of man, full of sweet compliments and 
vague generalities—like a sugar-plum that breaks in your mouth, 
and then you find it has been full of a weak, diluted kind of essence 
—like Sebastian Mallory.” 

“What a comparison!” exclaimed Hugo, in a tone almost of 
offence. “ You are very harsh, sometimes, Miss Spenceley. Sebastian 
dreamy and unpractical! Jawohl! I used to think so once; but I 
have found out that there is an iron hand under the silken glove. 
Once I fancied he was all art, all e 

“ All art !” said Helena, perversely twisting his imperfect English 
to suit her own purposes ; “ perhaps you were not so far wrong there, 
Hugo.” 

“What has occurred to vex you, mein Frdulein ?” asked her 
companion, innocently. 

“To vex me? I am not vexed. I am tired, and it is so cold. 
Well, go on! I don’t think very highly of Mr. Mallory, as you may 
be aware ; and I should like to hear what you can find to say in his 
favour. What other good points has he ?” 

“ Herrgott! He is all good.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“Miss Spenceley——” 
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“A good, bigoted Tory and Conservative, despite his professed 
radicalism. Mrs. Mallory need not have been distressed. He may 
call himself what he likes, but he hates progress.” 

“T don’t understand about Radicals and Conservatives,” said Hugo, 
good-humouredly. “I am densely ignorant about politics. In 
Prussia there are Liberals and Conservatives, and Communists, 
but I don’t know what any of them want. I don’t think the 
Reichstag is the sphere for me—do you ?” 

“Good gracious! how should I know? I was not talking about 
Communists or the Reichstag. If you don’t know anything about 
them, you know something else, Hugo,” she said, softening her voice 
confidentially. 

“T know that you are charming—so kind to me,” said he, with a 
vibration in his voice—and indeed Helena had been very kind to the 
boy; “and I know that you sing ‘Since first I saw your face’ like 
an angel.” 

“ You know, perfectly well, that Mr. Mallory and Miss Blisset are 
desperately in love with one another—deny it if you can.” 

Hugo was silent. 

“You cannot,” said Helena, triumphantly. 

“T am not in their confidence,” he said slowly. 

“ All the world is in the confidence of people who are so far gone 
as they are. If you mean to say that they did not each take you 
separately aside, and tell you in so many words—well, I can say the 
same. He that hath eyes to see, let him observe.” 

Hugo was not yet master enough of the English language to be 
able to turn off her remark. Helena began to hum a little song to 
herself, and then suddenly sank into silence and gravity, until it 
began to snow, and grew quite dark, when she shivered, putting up 
her umbrella, and saying pettishly : 

“My mantle will be ruined. Why didn’t I bring a cloak? I 
declare another day, when the weather is so bad, I won’t take this 
horrid long walk.” 

“You will rather drive?” suggested Hugo, with apparently the 
most childlike innocence of her meaning. 

“ How ridiculous you are! How far is it, Hugo, from the mill to 
Stonegate ?” 

“ About as far as from the mill to Castle Hill, only in exactly the 
opposite direction.” 

“Oh! I don’t know that end of the town at all. We, at any rate, 
have had time for a delightful conversation, hayen’t we? Come in, 
and have some tea, and play me something.” 

Nothing loth, Hugo followed her, and they vanished within the 
portals of Castle Hill. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


“Death, with most grim and grisly visage seene, 
Yet is he nought but parting of the breath ; 
Ne ought to see, but like a shade to weene, 
Unbodicd, unsoul’d, unheard, unseene.” 


ADRIENNE and Sebastian were walking “just the opposite way,” 
with very little more satisfaction to themselves than Hugo and 
Helena had found. Helena was constantly picturing Sebastian to 
herself as engaged in half-intellectual, half-amorous discourse with 
the “nicest of girls”; his mind elevated by her spiritual observations, 
and his languid but ever-present sense of superiority (this was 
Helena’s hypothesis) gratified by her deference to his superior wisdom. 
It was a comical theory—one worthy of Helena’s vivid imagination 
and hopelessly impractical ideas; and was, moreover, as far removed 
from the truth as she herself could possibly have wished. Yes, wished ; 
for while the delusive vision kept dangling before her mental eyes, 
and while she professed to sneer and scoff at it, it was in reality an 
ever-present, dull pain, none the less real because not clearly com- 
prehended for what it was. 

On this especial evening, Adrienne was tired more than usual, and 
mentally as well as physically weary. An undefined pain and distress 
had troubled her mind for some weeks—to-day the cloud was very 
dark. She had seen Sebastian Mallory growing more and more 
intimate with her uncle, and progressing with great rapidity in the 
favour of that most fastidious individual; she had seen—how could 
she help seeing ?—Sebastian’s attentions to herself; how, when he was 
with her, his eyes constantly turned towards her, and how a light 
flashed into their quietness when they met hers; how his voice, in 
speaking to her, took a deeper sound. He was good, rich, handsome, 
clever, kind. She knew all his good qualities, and thoroughly valued 
them. She approved of him; she liked his presence ; it was pleasant 
to her. She remembered with deep, earnest gratitude his delicate 
kindness and attention to her in those days gone by, when her troubles 
with her father, and her terrible struggle against their adverse cir- 
cumstances, had threatened to overwhelm her. “I would do anything 
for you,” she had said, and had meant it. And yet, now! How 
painfully, unaccountably, unexpectedly things changed! Thus medi- 
tating, her step dragged, and her head drooped a little, as they paced 
the dreary length of Blake Street together. She did not understand 
why that load of oppression and longing—that Sehnsucht—should just 
now lie so heavily upon her heart. Sebastian paused at the gate, 
and laid his hand upon it, and then Adrienne seemed to see, in 2 
flash of sunlight, Myles Heywood’s tall figure and earnest face ; as he, 
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in the same attitude, almost a year ago, had laid his hand upon that 
wicket, and had opened it for her to pass in. Her heart throbbed— 
something rose in her throat as she entered. 

“Myles has not been near us for weeks,” said she to herself. “I 
will go and call there some day, very soon,” she added valiantly, 
“and ask the reason of it, and if I have done anything to offend them.” 

Mr. Blisset, his servant said, was not at all well. He felt very 
weak, and had gone to bed, but he had left word that if Mr. Mallory 
called, he particularly wished to see him. 

Sebastian followed the man upstairs. Adrienne went into the 
drawing-room, and mechanically sat down, without even turning up 
the shaded lamp, and her hands clasped themselves before her upon 
her knees. 

Sebastian sat a long time beside Mr. Blisset’s bed, for their con- - 
versation was prolonged. At last Mr. Blisset said: 

“And I have made you one of my executors. I hope you don’t 
mind. I have so few friends.” 

“T am honoured in being chosen, and will gladly undertake it.” 

“Thank you. Of course, I have left everything to Adrienne. She 
will be placed above all money troubles; for she is like me, she has 
no extravagant desires. But I should wish the child to havea staunch 
friend, and you are different from other young men, or I would not 
have asked it. Will you be her friend ?” 

“It is my most earnest wish. But since we have spoken of this, 
I may as well tell you the whole truth. I have loved your niece for 
a long time—for years. When I find an opportunity, I intend asking 
her to become my wife. Have you anything against it?” 

Mr. Blisset pressed the young man’s hand with a clasp which had 
grown feeble. 

“ You make me very happy. I would rather know her safe in your 
hands than in those of any other man.” 

“IT wish you could know it,” said Sebastian, with a somewhat 
melancholy smile. “I assure you I am far from feeling confident 
myself, but I hope for the best.” 

“T think you may be quite confident,” said Mr. Blisset. “ Poor 
child! now she need not be alone, and has a fair chance of a safe, 
untroubled future, such as a woman ought to enjoy.” 

Shortly after this Sebastian left him, and went away without 
seeing Adrienne. Later, she went upstairs to sit with her uncle, 
and ask if she should read to him. 

“No, thank you, my child. I shall need no more reading now,, 
Adrienne. Your wearisome, monotonous task is almost at an end.” 

“Dear uncle, what do you mean ?” 

“T am what men call dying, my dear. Whether it is the end of 
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all things for each one of us, or whether it is but the beginning of 
an endless succession of advancing lives, very soon I shall know—or 
I shall not know.” 

She kissed his hand. 

“You must not talk in that way. You have been very good to 
me, and I cannot spare you. I love you, uncle—you must not 
leave me.” 

“T fear your pleasure will not be consulted on that point, my 
daughter,” said he, with a strange half-smile, half-pity, half-deep 
amusement. ‘Ah! Adrienne, when men have lived—or existed—as 
I have done, and for so long, they are not sorry when the machinery 
comes to a stop, and they know no more.” 

Much moved and much distressed, she listened to him until he 
sent her away, telling her to sleep undisturbedly, for he would yet 
live to talk with her, and convince her that it was for the best. 

But he was wrong. When morning dawned, Richard Blisset was 
at rest, and free from the mantle of pain and weakness which he had 
worn so long. 


_ Cuapter VI. 
“TO THE DREGS.” 


Tue merry month of May, in the year of grace 1862, and in that 
part of her Majesty’s dominions known as the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, wore a face even less smiling and colder than usual. 
Despite the gaudy sunshine, despite the unusual chances offered to 
external nature, of showing herself to the best advantage through 
the absence of smoke—despite this, all was sad, penitential, silent. 
One missed the burst of talk and laughter, the chaffing and shouting 
in the streets when the mills were loosed. One missed the tramp, 
tramp of the thousands of clogs over the flags at the appointed 
times. 

Trade had collapsed. King Cotton was discrowned ; his subjects 
had become a nation of paupers; some of whom were begging their 
bread, all of whom were living chiefly on help from outside. There 
was a vast organisation kept up, chiefly by unpaid, voluntary toil, for 
discovering distress, and distributing relief. Thanshope had now 
added herself to the list of towns which had instituted Relief Com- 
mittees, and Sebastian's schools had been merged into the larger ones 
belonging to the public body. They had served as a sort of model or 
introduction, and the others were founded upon the same plan. He 
himself was one of the most powerful and active members of the 
committee, while Adrienne and Helena, from their previous experience, 
were in reality the head and front of the ladies’ committee, though 
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duly subordinated in outward order to Mrs. Ponsonby, and one or two 
other dames of place and importance. 

But while the great complicated machine was working with such 
regularity and smoothness, so that it and its movements were praised 
by all who beheld them, what were those doing on whose behalf all 
this mechanism had been set a-going? What was happening in the 
thousands of homes whose most cherished hopes and traditions had 
to be given up and forsaken in this terrible emergency? In the one 
home in which we are interested it was going hardly enough. 

It was in the very beginning of the month, a bright, glaring, 
sunny May morning, to look upon, with a dry, pitiless east wind 
blowing round the corners and sweeping down the shady side of the 
streets. It was the middle of the forenoon, and the Heywoods’ 
kitchen did not get the morning sun. There was no fire. Mary 
and her next-door neighbour, Mrs. Mitchell, took turns at having a 
fire, for the cooking in both households now was less extensive than 
it once had been, and each alternately undertook the responsibility of 
the other’s baking and boiling. This was the day on which Mrs. 
Mitchell had the fire; consequently Mary’s kitchen was all the 
colder from its bareness and its spotless neatness. She was sitting 
in the window, sewing. Myles was at the centre table, with some 
books from the library before him, ostensibly reading—really gazing 
blankly at the page, and looking, as it is not good that a young man, 
or any man, should look—looking as men only do look when their 
affairs are in a very bad way. 

His sister stole occasional side-glances at his face, and her heart 
wept, if her eyes did not. She and Edmund had been living all this 
time upon the weekly sum allowed by Sebastian Mallory to such of 
his hands as chose to accept it. They had been aided by Myles from 
his own store, in order that Edmund might have the things he 
required ; and that store, Mary knew now, was at an end, had come 
to an end some days ago. She did not quite know how Myles had 
lived during those few dreadful days. He had accepted nothing from 
her, because what she offered had been bought with Sebastian 
Mallory’s money. He had smiled when she had implored him to 
take something and repay her when times mended, if he would not 
have itas a gift; smiled in a way that had not encouraged her to 
repeat the offer. He had made no complaints, had been very quiet, 
but those days had been the most wretched Mary had ever spent in 
her life. She knew what her brother had been trying to hold out for, 
but the hope continued to be deferred ; and even if it must now be 
soon fulfilled, she feared the relief would come too late to save him 
from what he and she both considered the supreme and ultimate 
disgrace and shame, of having to apply for relief. Some fortnight 
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ago, the Relief Committee had advertised for two clerks, to relieve 
their honorary secretaries of the burden of accounts and correspond- 
ence, which had grown greater than they could bear. Candidates of 
the artisan class were invited to apply, and it was intimated that, 
if competent, they would be preferred rather than others, on the 
principle of helping them to help themselves. Myles Heywood had 
been one of the applicants, and the decision would not be known for 
two days yet. The day before, Mary had met Mr. Mallory, and had 
hurriedly implored him to use his influence, if he had any, to get her 
brother in; but never, never to say she had asked him, or she did 
not know what would happen if Myles ever knew of it. He had 
promised ; but there still remained a dreadful blank two days, and 
then, even with Sebastian’s efforts, the answer might be that’ Myles 
was rejected. | 

Thus she sat this morning, with a sick heart, furtively watching 
her brother in an anguish of pity. Would it really come to the 
worst? Would he actually have to turn his steps—her brother, of 
whom she was so proud—towards those dreadful doors above which 
glared, in white letters a foot long, “Relief Committee’s Offices ”? 
those doors which, she thanked her God every night, she had not yet 
been obliged to enter? He had had no breakfast, she knew; she 
did not know ‘when he had last eaten, or of what the meal had 
consisted. His face was terribly wasted ; so was the muscular, long- 
fingered hand which lay before him on the table. There was 
lassitude in his attitude, a drawn look about his lips and his eyes; 
his eyes haunted her, and made her very heart bleed when she 
encountered them. What would he do? At eleven the committee 
began their sitting, and it was ten minutes to eleven now, and the 
offices were some distance away. If he were going, it was time 
he—— 

She started violently, as he, at this moment, pushed his books 
away from him with a slow, resolute sweep of his hand, and rose. 
What a terrible change had taken place in the whole figure and 
deportment of the man ! 

Myles took his cap from the nail on which it hung, and turned to 
her. 

“T’m going out, Molly,” said he. 

“Yes,” she answered; and something in the mufiled, toneless 
accent of her voice made him look at her. She was gazing intently 
at him, with a fixed, almost staring look—a glance of blank pain and 
suffering, passive, yet terrible. 

“Mary,” said he, pausing, “you know what it is. It must be. 
You think it is the worst ; but I tell you it is not so. It is not so 
bad as what you would have me do.” 
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With that he left the room and the house. 

He had a pretty long walk, up and down hill. He felt inexpres- 
sibly tired—and worse than tired; his stomach was empty; he had 
a sick, gnawing sense of hunger—absolute, grinding hunger, such as 
he had read of others—destitute people—feeling ; but such as he had 
never before felt, till now that he was destitute himself. His head 
felt weak and dizzy; his mind dull and stupid—he found he could 
only walk slowly, as he took first this turning and then that, and 
presently arrived at his destination—the one place in Thanshope 
where, in these hard times, a flourishing business was being carried on. 

About the door was a crowd of people—men and women; young 
and old. The expressions upon the different faces varied from 
callousness, through every variety of unwillingness, pain, and shame, 
up to a careless hardihood that felt no disgrace, and was only wishful 
to make the most of the opportunity. 

Into this crowd stepped the tall figure of the young workman; his 
face white, half with exhaustion, half with emotion; his lips set, his 
deep-set eyes glooming beneath the pain-drawn brows. He looked 
neither to right nor left of him, but, leaning against the wall, plunged 
his hands into his pockets and waited. There was a kind of network 
of railings before the door, through which the people had to pass in 
single file, to prevent their all crowding in together, and Myles, like 
the rest, had to wait his turn. 

Most men have to go through one or two mauvais quarts @heure 
in the course of their lives, but few can have surpassed in bitterness 
the minutes which Myles Heywood spent, waiting his turn, before 
the door of the committee-room. Some one recognised him, spoke to 
him, and said she had never expected to see him there. He answered 
mechanically and composedly, but felt his face suddenly grow fierily 
hot; and then a little push from behind warned him to move on, and 
he obeyed it. 

He entered the large room in company with several other people, 
and there were more than a dozen gentlemen seated round the table 
in the middle of the room. But from the moment in which he 
entered and saw a face raised, a pair of eyes fixed in pitying astonish- 
ment upon him, he felt as if he were alone with one man, and that 
man Sebastian Mallory. Strange to say, he had never remembered, 
had scarcely been conscious of the fact, that Mallory was one of the 
most important members of this very committee. He knew it now— 
realised it with heart and brain and consciousness, as the face of his rival 


“Flashed like a cymbal on his face,” 


and for a moment the sense of degradation, of humiliation, burned 
and scorched him, and he felt almost mad. 
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Almost—but no ; reason was still the stronger. The remembrance 
of his own utter destitution, the distinct, imperative call of sickness 
and hunger, the clear knowledge that there was no alternative, 
prevailed. He did not turn round and walk away. He remained, 
but how he dragged his feet towards the desk of the man who was 
asking questions, he knew not. How he answered those questions 
remained also a mystery to him. The gentleman heard him, noted 
his address, and said he would see that the case was inquired into. 
Myles felt no resentment at the idea of his statements being thought 
to require investigation: whether because this pride had been once 
for all laid low, or whether from sheer weakness and dulness of sense, 
he did not know. He was turning away and wondering when the 
inquiries would be made, and how much longer he would be able to 
hold out, when Sebastian Mallory, for the first time removing his 
attention from the writing in which he had apparently been engrossed, 
said composedly : 

“There is no need to trouble the visitor to inquire into that case, 
Mr. Whitaker. I can vouch for the truth of every word of it. I 
should recommend you to write a ticket and pay the sum required at 
once.” 

Then he turned to his writing again. Mr. Whitaker said : 

“Ah, that is all right, then,” and immediately took a ticket and 
began to write. 

Myles felt as if everything were reeling around him, and himself 
with the rest. He caught at the top of a chair by the table and 
steadied himself, feeling as if he were some one else, some strange, 
alien, degraded being—one of the beggars of whom he used to read 
in advanced periodicals, that they ought not to be relieved by private, 
miscellaneous almsgiving ; but should all be ticketed and classified, 
and strictly watched and overlooked. It was as the bitterness of 
death, and must be borne unmoved, standing composedly and 
decently. 

All the time he still supported himself by the back of the chair, 
unable, from very weakness and dizziness, to move. The gentleman 
who sat in it rose, and looked at him from a pair of keen, stern, steel- 
grey eyes. 

“ You look ill, young man,” said he. “Come with me, and I will 
show you where to get the money.” 

“He took the ticket in his hand, and, taking Myles’s arm, led him 
away through a side-door, into a small sort of anteroom. Here he 
bade Myles sit down, and he took from a cupboard some wine—red 
wine, which he poured into a glass and gave to Myles with a piece of 
bread. 

“Take that,” said he, “and drink the wine, or you will be ill 
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before you get home. You have fasted long. You should have come 
sooner. How long is it since you had any food ? 

“ About thirty-six hours, I think,” said Myles, looking at him as he 
took the glass in his hand. It was Canon Ponsonby, “the radical 
parson,” the man who ought to have been a prime minister, but who, 
as Rector of Thanshope, earned more love than falls to the lot of 
most prime ministers, charm they never so wisely. 

His stern face softened as he looked upon the figure before him. 

“You have a right spirit,” said he. “I know your name, and who 
youare. Your sister attends the parish church. You——” 

“ Attend no church at all. I’m a free-thinker.” 

“Are you? I don’t think you will ever solve your riddle by free- 
- thinking. But shake hands. I wish you were one of my flock.” 

“Tf anything could make me one of a flock, it would be that you 
are the shepherd, sir,” said Myles, finishing his bread and wine, and 
feeling a warmed life in his veins and at his heart. 

“See!” said Canon Ponsonby, “here is the weekly allowance to 
which your ticket entitles you. Do not trouble to call at the office. 
Good morning.” He took the young man’s hand. “I have long known 
of you. Iam glad tohaveseen you. God have you in His keeping !” 

Strangely moved and grateful, Myles silently clasped the noble old 
man’shand. He could not speak. Canon Ponsonby showed him out 
by a side-door, so that he avoided that dreadful crowd round the 
entrance. He was in the street again, with the white ticket, and 
some money in his hand. After what Canon Ponsonby had said to 
him, he had ceased to feel that dreadful agony of shame, but he felt 
utterly crushed, and reduced to the most perfect insignificance. 

Dreamily pursuing his homeward way, he turned over the money 
in his hand, and remembered that he must buy some food with it! 
Food! for himself? When he had gone through that age of anguish, 
as it had seemed to him, he should take the coins which had been 
so hardly earned, and buy bread with them, and eat them! It struck 
him as being absurd—as if one had used a steam-hammer to crush a 
midge withal. 

Nevertheless, he went into a shop, and bought some bread and 
cheese, and was carrying it home, still with the same sense of incon- 
gruity between the means and the end. But, as he passed a doorstep, 
at the end of a street, he beheld a little girl sitting on it, and crying 
bitterly. 

“Little one, what’s the matter?” he asked, stopping, and looking 
down at her. 

“Tm—so—hungry!” said the child, with a sob between each 
word, as she looked piteously up into his face, and held a thin little 
pinafore, soaked with tears, in two small, tremulous hands. 

VOL, LYI. x 
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“So hungry!” he said, stooping over her, with the sense that 
perhaps, after all, he had not gone through the furnace to find 
nothing at the other side. “Hast had no breakfast ?” 

“Nay, none at 0’.” 

“How’s that ?” 

Here a thin, clean-looking, poorly clad woman, with a baby in 
her arms, came to the door. 

“Come in, Sarah Emily,” said she. “For shame o’ thisel, to sit 
bawlin’ on th’ dur-step. Thi’ feyther’s gone to see about summat to 
ayt. Coom in, and hold thi’ din.” 

“Tm—so—hungry !” was the only answer. 

“Ne’er heed her, lad!” said the woman to Myles. “My measter’s 
gone to th’ committee to-day. We've had to come to that, and we'll 
likely get summat to ayt afore neet.” 

“Nay, but it’s very hard for such a bit of a lass to wait so long,” 
said Myles. “If you'll trust her to me, I'll give her some breakfast. 
Pm just going to get my own.” 

“Eh, thank you, you're very kind,” said the woman, her voice 
suddenly breaking, as she looked at him, and then turned aside 
again. 

“Come, my lass!” said Myles gently, and he took the open- 
mouthed Sarah Emily in his arms, and carried her to his home. 

In the kitchen, he seated her in Mary’s rocking-chair, explaining 
briefly to his sister that the child was clemming, and must be fed, 
and then he cut her some bread and cheese, and watched her with an 
intense and altogether unaccountable interest while she ate it. He 
felt almost light-hearted. If he had not, so to speak, walked up to 
the cannon’s mouth this morning, little Sarah Emily might have 
been sickening with hunger until eventide. 

“Good! good!” she cried, when she had eaten as much as she 
could. 

And she laughed at him, while he slowly ate something himself. 

“Look here!” he suggested ; “do you think you could find your 
way from your home to this another day ?” 

“Eh, ay! It’s none so far,” said Sarah Emily. 

“Then, if you come every morning—every morning, mind—I'll 
give you something to eat always, eh?” he suggested. 

“But I can ayt such a lot, when I’m hungry,” said Sarah Emily 
bashfully, putting her forefinger into her mouth. 

“Never mind! There'll always be something. Wilt come?” 

“Eh, I will so!” said the child, clapping her hands, jumping upon 
his knee, and kissing him. 

Thus was the bargain struck. 

There is this day, in Thanshope, a dark-eyed young woman, of 
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some twenty-four years, who has a husband, and some young 
children. When the little ones clamour for breakfast or dinner, she 
is in the habit of reproving them, by telling them that they don’t 
know what real hunger is; and, as an instance in point, she is given 
to relating the story how she sat on the doorstep one day in the 
“panic,” crying with hunger, and how the tall, pale-faced young 
man with the kind eyes picked her up, and carried her home, and 
gave her food; and how either he or his sister welcomed their 
hungry little visitor daily for—— 

“ How long, mother ?” . 

“Three months, child; every day—eh, they were kind; they 
were so.” 

‘Ts he alive now, mother ?” 

“ Ay, for sure he is, and ‘ 

But the dark-eyed young woman always makes rather a long story 
of it, and freely intersperses remarks and comments, which, though 
doubtless interesting to her family, might not be considered of value 
by the public in general. 

Two days later, the postman brought Myles a summons to attend 
at the Central Offices of the Relief Committee that day, as he was 
one of the successful candidates for the clerkship, and the announce- 
ment that his salary would be twenty shillings a week. 

Thus the worst, materially, was tided over ; but the bitterness of 
the cup he had drunk that terrible morning did not lightly pass 
away. 





Cuapter VII. 


A PAUSE, 


Wuen Myles began his work at the Committee Office, one con- 
spicuous member of the Ladies’ Committee was temporarily absent. 
Adrienne Blisset was then occupied in learning the condition of her 
own affairs, and found herself soon in a totally different”position from 
any she had ever expected to fill—very rich, as it seemed to her, 
and a person of great importance; and, what was strangest of all, 
with Sebastian Mallory coming and going, fulfilling his duties as 
executor, and explaining everything to her. She repeatedly. told 
him that she could not believe it ; it was impossible—there must be 
a mistake. All that money hers, to do as she liked with, and she 
had not earned it, nor worked for it! 

“What an idea you have of working for everything you get!” he 
exclaimed suddenly one day. “Do you carry it so far as to demand 
a service from every one to whom you accord a sign of fayour,?” 

“Really I don’t know what you mean,” replied she. “I only 
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know that I have got, you tell me, between six and seven hundred a 
year, and I have done nothing to deserve it.” 

“No. I suppose you have to deserve it now, by using it properly,” 
said he sedately. 

That was in fact the amount of Adrienne’s means, and it was 
natural that it should appear to her as wealth unbounded. She had 
also Stonegate on a lease, which had yet somewhat over two years 
to run. And when she had learnt all this, and that she really was 
the mistress of such means, with the only drawback that there was 
no one to share them with, no one to consult with—herself alone, and 
her own pleasure and convenience to study; when she had grasped 
these facts, and had begun to feel rather sad and lonely, she returned to 
her work one morning in a black dress, looking rather thinner and paler 
than she had done before. The people with whom she had become 
acquainted in her work, and who had heard the reason of her absence, 
came round her, and, though not openly, congratulated her, hoped 
she would now take a recognised place amongst them, asked if they 
might call, and so on. And as she somewhat vaguely and sadly 
answered these efforts at friendship, she looked up, and saw some one 
pass the window. It was Myles Heywood, going to his work. 

Adrienne’s name had become well known in Thanshope during the 
last three months. It was but a provincial town, and every one 
seemed thoroughly acquainted with every one else’s affairs. Mrs. 
Mallory had been much annoyed at finding Sebastian ‘‘ mixed up,” 
as she called it, with Mr. Blisset’s affairs, and, above all, with those 
of Miss Blisset. She had had to explain it as well as she could to 
certain friends who had asked her who this Miss Blisset was, and 
what it all meant. 

Sebastian, she said, was so very good-natured ; she feared he would 
be imposed upon sometime. Did she know Miss Blisset? Certainly 
she did, in a way; but as for being a friend of hers, certainly not! 
Sebastian had consented to act as Mr. Blisset’s executor out of pure 
goodwill and kindness, because the man was so much to be _— 
and seemed to have absolutely no friends. That was all. 

But despite all Mrs. Mallory’s efforts, it got known that her son 
and the young lady who had lately come into a fortune, and who was 
reported to be both charming and accomplished, were very great 
friends. Helena Spenceley took rather a malicious pleasure in uphold- 
ing this theory in Mrs. Mallory’s very presence, so that that lady would 
have boxed her ears with pleasure, if one could box the ears of a 
person who would have one hundred thousand pounds some day. 

Thus Miss Blisset and Mr. Mallory were already talked about in a 
certain set, and Adrienne’s duties had made her name and herself 
familiar to another and a less distinguished public—to the working- 
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people of Thanshope. She had been a notability amongst them before 
her sudden accession to wealth and friends; she was doubly well 
known to them now. She was busy and preoccupied, thought Myles 
as he sat at his desk in the second office, and saw her almost daily 
pass the windows on her way to the Ladies’ Committee-room. She 
was a lady of property, sought after and busy, and he was a clerk on 
a high stool, to whom she scarce spoke a word from one week’s end to 
another. 

Those years of distress brought about some strange acquaintances, 
and led to some unusual events. Though everything appeared on 
the outside to work so smoothly, there were active emotions stirring 
amongst the members of that Thanshope Relief Committee—emotions, 
quite unconnected with the wants of those for whose benefit they had 
assembled themselves. The circumstances were exceptional, and it 
was only under exceptional circumstances that those particular people 
could have not only met, but continued almost daily to meet and 
come in contact with one another. Gradually circumstances drew 
them together—gradually as they met, the half-forgotten, smoulder- 
ing feelings of love and hate, contempt and pity, sprang into life and 
and activity again, and emotion stepped to the front, and all these 
things acted and reacted one upon the other, till every story was 
modified, every life received a bend this way or that, a change in the 
even tenor of its way. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


A MEETING. 


Mr. Srencetezy, the millionaire, the richest man in Thanshope, the 
man of boundless wealth and boundless callousness, was amongst 
those cotton lords who, to their lasting shame and disgrace, were 
determined at this crisis not to come forward and give of their 
abundance, but who preferred to hang back until the popular voice 
left them no option, and the universal indignation absolutely thrust 
them to the front. 

For a long time Mr. Spenceley had contented himself with abusing 
the sorely tried work-people, demanding to know why they did not 
all emigrate, and vowing that he would not waste his money upon 
them. He amused himself by everywhere calling Sebastian Mallory, 
behind his back, a fool and a madman, a spendthrift, a pernicious 
leveller, and so on; and by behaving to him before his face with the 
utmost courtesy and politeness, excusing conduct which might savour 
of double-dealing by saying that such fools could never be made to 
see that they were fools, and that it was best to take them as you 
found them, and let them go their own way. 
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When the Public Relief Committee was established, and one and 
all, rich and poor, young and old, contributed something, either in 
money, or kind, or assistance, or all, the chief inhabitant of Thanshope 
could no longer hold back. He allowed his name to appear as a 
member of the committee, sent a subscription of a hundred pounds, 
and deputed his son to act as his proxy at councils, committee 
meetings, and so on. Despite the bad times, he himself was so 
much engaged with business, that he had no time to attend to such 
things. 

Accordingly, Fred Spenceley periodically shed the light of his 
countenance upon the council board and those surrounding it. He 
continued to come, despite a terrible rebuff he received on the occasion 
of his first appearance upon the scene. 

It was that rebuff, and one or two incidents connected with it, 
which filled him with rage and bitterness; so that if he had been an 
Irish reaper, or an Oldham weaver, he would have proceeded to drink 
himself blind, and then gone home and maltreated his wife, or any 
other feminine creature within the range of his arm. Being in a 
different station from that occupied by reapers and weavers, and 
thinly veneered over into a poor, tinselly, outward semblance of a 
gentleman, he only raged frantically within himself, and cast about 
to find an instrument to execute a moral revenge, which, he had sense 
enough in his dull, brutal brain to know, would far more torture the 
objects of it than all the corporal punishment in the world. 

He arrived one afternoon, thinking the whole business a great 
piece of “tomfoolery.” The Relief Committee’s offices consisted of 
three rooms, opening one out of the other. The first was the Ladies’ 
Committee-room, a large, spacious place, where the ladies could meet, 
decide upon their proceedings, and hear the accounts of their wants 
and troubles brought to them by mothers, wives, and daughters from 
all parts of the town. Passing through this room, a second and 
smaller one was reached, in which sat the two clerks, Myles Heywood, 
and a lad who was under him. Through this second apartment, 
ingress was obtained to the Gentlemen’s Committee-room, where the 
council assembled, three times a week as a rule, and oftener if 
necessary. 

Coming to attend his first committee meeting, Fred Spenceley 
entered the first of these rooms, and, glancing round, beheld 
different groups scattered in different parts of the room. No one 
took any notice of him; they were all much too busy; but as he 
looked round, he perceived, in one of the windows apart from the rest, 
three persons: Sebastian Mallory, whom he had hated since first he 
saw his face, as only a true “cad” can hate a true gentleman ; and 
two ladies—one in black, whose back was turned towards him, the 
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other his sister Helena, erect, animated, with her dark eyes flashing 
and her silks in some agitation. 

He walked up to the group, and touched Helena on the shoulder, 
inquiring graciously, 

“ Well, little one, what’s the matter now ?” 

“Fred! How you startled me! Have you come to the meeting ?” 

“Yes, I have. Much good it will do me or any one else, my being 
here. But the governor was Fe 

“Oh yes! I know. But stop! You know Mr. Mallory. Miss 
Blisset, let me——” 

Adrienne interrupted her. She was standing, pale, haughty, and 
erect, with eyes full of cold contempt; and she interposed, in a cool, 
decided voice : 

“Pardon me, Miss Spenceley, I do not wish for any introduction. 
I must decline to make that—gentleman’s acquaintance.” 

With which she turned away, in perfect outward composure, and, 
seating herself at a desk, calmly looked out of the window, leaving 
Sebastian surprised, and yet not surprised, Fred furious, and Helena 
overwhelmed with confusion ; for she knew her brother, and felt sure 
that he must have distinguished himself in some far from desirable 
manner towards Miss Blisset, to cause that gentle lady openly to 
manifest discourtesy. Helena’s humiliation was increased as she 
realised, with lightning-like rapidity, that Adrienne must have some 
excellent reason for repeatedly refusing to visit her at Castle Hill. 
Crimson, she stood where she had received the rebuff, and knew not 
what to do. It was Sebastian who, after the unavoidable momentary 
pause, and when Mr. Spenceley had turned upon his heel, said just as 
if nothing had happened : 

“T shall lay the matter before the board to-day, Miss Spenceley, 
and I am sure it will be attended to immediately.” 

Helena met his eyes as she looked up at him, and the burning 
blush of mortification glowed more deeply than before. 

“You are very kind,” said she, in a low, choked voice; “but you 
cannot do away with the fact that I have to blush for my nearest 
relations.” 

With that, she too turned away, as if not knowing where to go to; 
and Sebastian decided that the best thing he could do would be to 
follow Mr. Spenceley to the council-room. 

For Mr. Spenceley, muttering an anathema, had directed his steps 
away from such dangerous ground, and with raging hatred in his 
heart, entered the second of the three rooms. In that moment he 
would gladly have strangled some one, or kicked his dog, or flogged 
his horse, or sworn at his mother ; and if he had had a wife, he would 
have caused her to spend a joyful evening on his return home. 
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As it was, he found himself in a small room, in the window of 
which stood a long desk, at which desk sat two men busily writing. 
One of them rose, as he entered, to fetch a ledger from a shelf at the 
other side of the room. Spenceley’s rage gave way to a momentary 
start of surprise; then the blood came surging to his face and ears, 
as he found that he was confronting that insolent, unknown operative 
who had disgraced and branded him, and degraded and punished him, 
ten months ago in the club billiard-room. 

Like a lurid dream it all started up again in his brain. There the 
man stood—he tingled from head to foot as he beheld him—with face 
pinched and worn, but with that same broad, unstained brow, the 
same scornful grey eyes, the same muscular fingers—he seemed to 
feel them at his collar again—and he could not grind him to powder, 
as he would like to do, nor put him to any kind of horrible torture, 
such as he would have deemed desirable for him, Myles’s eyes fell 
upon him, and a sudden gleam of scornful, contemptuous amusement 
shot into them; his head flung itself backwards—his lips curved into 
a kind of smile, but otherwise he did not deign to notice Mr. 
Spenceley. 

Into the heart of the latter the old devils of revengeful desire and 
frantic hatred came leaping back. Why had he been so quiet? 
Why had he suffered himself to be laughed at and diverted from his 
original purpose of punishment? Why had he sat down patiently 
all this time with that—a black cloud of fury overshadowed his mind. 
His thoughts were scarcely coherent. But it was incredible. The 
fellow should and must be made to pay dearly for his insolence. He 
had sworn it once, and he would carry it out now. With wrath and 
rage contending madly in his stupid, brutal soul, he went on into the 
committee-room, where he was immediately followed by Sebastian 
Mallory, and business commenced. 

Fred Spenceley was too much occupied with his own private fury, 
with thinking, with a sort of hatred and love combined, of the sweet, 
contemptuous face of Adrienne Blisset, which he could not banish 
from his mind—of these and of other things, to take any particular 
notice of the man called James Hoyle, who was summoned to read a 
report to the Board that afternoon. 

He had been intrusted with the task of visiting certain courts in a 
low part of the town, whither, it was said, a number of the factory 
hands had been obliged to retire, in consequence of being unable any 
longer to pay the rent of more respectable houses. Mr. Hoyle had 
offered himself to the Board as peculiarly suited for the work, being 
himself a minister of the gospel, and used to strange scenes and low 
neighbourhoods. 

“He speaks the truth there, at all events,” Sebastian Mallory had 
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remarked sotto voce to Canon Ponsonby, “but the Father of Lies 
has had some share in his parentage, all the same, sir—don’t you 
think so ?” 

“ Or else he has selected him as his peculiar adversary, and left the 
traces of his attempts to corrupt him,” replied Canon Ponsonby, 
fixing his piercing eyes upon Mr. Hoyle. 

But as Mr. Hoyle really did seem well fitted and anxious for the 
work, he was allowed to undertake it. 

His report was considered clear and succinct. He was told that 
he had done well; a further commission of the same kind was given 
him, and he was told to present himself again as soon as possible 
with the required information. 

Expressing himself humbly gratified at having been of any service 
in such a cause, Mr. Hoyle bowed to the assembled Board, carefully 
avoiding two pairs of eyes—a pair of lazy brown ones and a pair of 
piercing grey ones, and, with a long sidelong look at the sullen, 
averted countenance of Frederick Spenceley, took his departure. 

A fortnight passed. The middle of May had come and gone. 
Every day the distress grew more tremendous—the efforts needed to 
meet it more strenuous and unceasing. The whole time and the 
whole energies of those who had begun the work were gradually 
absorbed into it. Still the cruel war raged on across the Atlantic, 


and Midsummer and Famine advanced hand in hand, with long, 
devouring strides. 
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James Boswell. 
A STUDY. 


In September 1831 Lord Macaulay published, in the Edinburgh 
Review, an article upon Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ and in the course of that article he attacked the character 
and abilities of Boswell in the most unsparing way. We do not 
propose to make any lengthy extracts from Lord Macaulay’s review, 
but in order to remind our readers of its character we shall quote 
here a few sentences from it. 


“ He [Boswell] was,” said Lord Macaulay, “a man of the meanest and 
feeblest intellect. . . . If he had not been a great fool he would never have 
been a great writer. Without all the qualities which made him the jest 
and the torment of those among whom he lived—without the officiousness, 
the inquisitiveness, the effrontery, the toad-eating, the insensibility to all 
reproof—he could never have produced so excellent a book. He wasa slave 
proud of his servitude, . . . a man without delicacy, without shame, with- 
out sense enough to know when he was hurting the feelings of others, or 
when he was exposing himself to derision. ... Of the talents which 
ordinarily raise mento eminence as writers Boswell had absolutely none. 
‘There is not, in all his books, a single remark of his own on literature, politics, 
religion, or society, which is not either commonplace or absurd. . . . He 
has reported innumerable observations made by himself in the course of 
conversation. Of those observations we do not remember one which is 
above the intellectual capacity of a boy of fifteen. . . . Logic, eloquence, 
wit, taste, all those things which are generally considered as making a 
book valuable, were utterly wanting to him. He had indeed a quick 
sbservation and a retentive memory. These qualities, if he had been a 
man of sense and virtue, would scarcely of themselves have sufficed to 
make him conspicuous ; but because he was a dunce, a parasite, and a cox- 
eomb, they have made him immortal.” 


When Lord Macaulay in the year 1843 consented to a reprint of 
his essays from the Edinburgh Review, he confessed that in one of 
them he had attacked the late Mr. James Mill, the historian of 
‘ British India,’ with “ unbecoming acrimony ”; and he, at the same 
time, admitted that his famous article upon Milton, which he re- 
printed in the same volume, contained scarcely a paragraph of which 
his matured judgment approved. With regard to James Boswell, 
time, however, seems to have wrought no change in Lord Macaulay's 
views, for exactly a quarter of a century after he had published his article 
upon Boswell in the Edinburgh Review he contributed a biography* 


* Reprinted in the ‘ Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay.’ 
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of Dr. Johnson to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and in it he took 
occasion to again refer to Boswell in very much the same con- 
temptuous strain as he had done in the year 1831. As, in the case 
of the article which Lord Macaulay contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review in 1831, we quoted a few sentences from it in order to show 
the animus of the reviewer, so in the case of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica article of 1856, we shall, with the same object in view, 
extract two or three sentences from it. 


“That he [Boswell] was,” says Lord Macaulay in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica article, “a coxcomb, a bore, weak, vain, pushing, garrulous, was 
obvious to all who were acquainted with him. That he could not reason, 
that he had no wit, no humour, no eloquence, is apparent from his writings. 
... Nature had made him a slave and an idolater.... To a man of 
Johnson’s strong understanding and irritable temper, the silly egotism and 
adulation of Boswell must have been as teasing as the constant buzzing of 
a fly. . . . Johnson was a water drinker, and Boswell was a wine-bibber, 
and indeed little better than a habitual sot.” 


How utterly untrue this estimate—which is still, however, to a 
great extent the popular estimate—of the character and abilities of 
James Boswell is we shall hope to show ere this article is ended. 
Before, however, we proceed to give what seems to us the true estimate 
of the character of Boswell we must advert for a moment to Mr. 
Carlyle’s well-known article upon Boswell, which appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine for 1832, i.e. only a few months after Lord Macaulay's 
article on Boswell was published in the Edinburgh Review. In Mr. 
Carlyle’s article there is a striking absence of the vituperation with 
which Lord Macaulay had assailed Boswell, and there is a generous 
recognition of the best side of Boswell’s character. Mr. Carlyle 
indeed—characteristically enough—claims for Boswell that in his 
relations with Johnson he was “a practical witness or real martyr ” 
to the “high everlasting truth ” that “loyalty, discipleship, all that 
was ever meant by hero-worshipper, lives perennially in the human 
bosom, and waits, even in these dead days, only for occasions to 
unfold it, and inspire all men with it, and again make the world 
alive.” 

The estimate of James Boswell’s character, which is in these days 
current in the world, appears to be a compound of the two estimates 
of it given to the public by Lord Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle now 
nearly half a century ago. Boswell and “ Boswellism” have thus, 
in the casual talk of society, and in the columns of the daily 
newspapers, come to be synonymous with weak, blind, idol wor- 
ship. The wonderful popularity of Boswell’s great work, mean- 
while, stands increasingly high. Although eighty-eight years have 
now passed since Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ appeared, no other 
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biographer has ever approached that great work. By general consent, 
James Boswell is admitted to be the Prince of Biographers. 

Yet we are asked by Lord Macaulay to believe that the reason why 
Boswell succeeded in writing so remarkable and so interesting a book 
as his ‘ Life of Johnson’ is because he was such an utter fool! This 
may be epigrammatic writing, but it can hardly we think be called 
conclusive reasoning. We indeed decline to believe that a great work 
like Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’—a work which is in some respects 
the most delightful book in the English language—was produced by 
a man who “could not reason,” who “had no wit, no humour, no 
eloquence,” and who was “ little better than a habitual sot.” If, more- 
over, Boswell were such a man as Lord Macaulay asserts him to have 
been, then it is paying but a sorry compliment to Johnson—the 
vigour of whose intellect Lord Macaulay eulogises in the very same 
articles in which he so persistently decries Boswell—to suppose him 
to have lived for upwards of twenty years upon terms of the closest 
intimacy with Boswell. But that Johnson’s own opinion of Boswell’s 
character and abilities differed widely from that of Lord Macaulay we 
shall presently show. 

The essential character of Boswell’s mind we regard as having been 
—if we were asked to describe it in one word—feminine rather than 
masculine. 

James Boswell possessed in perfection the minute observation of 
persons, places, dress and character, which most clever women possess. 
It is thanks to his exercise of this faculty that Johnson is now known 
‘to us as no other man who has ever lived is known. Johnson’s coat, 
wig, shoebuckles; his manner of speaking and of entertaining his 
guests in Gough Square or Bolt Court; his whims, his tempers, his 
weaknesses, are all word-photographed by Boswell for us. There was, 
too, a rare diplomatic talent in Boswell—for the possession of which 
he has hitherto, so far as we have been able to perceive, obtained but 
small credit at the hands either of his erities or of the public. More- 
over, to represent Boswell, as is so frequently done, as being blindly 
idolatrous of Johnson, is to go ludicrously wide of the mark. We shall 
show in the course of this article that, so far from Boswell having 
believed Johnson to be almost infallible, he was particularly well 
acquainted with the weak points in Johnson’s character and intellect. 
We venture to assert, indeed, that in many and various ways Boswell 
was vastly Johnson’s superior; and in this connection it is certainly 
noteworthy that whenever Johnson and Boswell differed in opinion, 
time has shown that Boswell was nearly always right and Johnson 
wrong. Of the truth of this last assertion we shall shortly give some 
striking illustrations. 

Boswell’s feeling towards Johnson was then, we submit, very like 
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that which many a clever woman entertains towards her husband, i.e. 
she is by no means blind to his faults or unaware of his weak points ; 
when she differs from him in opinion, her judgment is often sounder 
than his; she is intensely proud of any distinction which in the eye 
of the world he enjoys, and she delights to be associated with him 
in it;* finally she—to an extent to which he is himself often quite 
unconscious—flatters him and “manages ” him, whilst all the while 
she loves him from the bottom of her heart. The task then which 
we propose to ourselves in this article is, first of all, to show the 
true light in which Boswell was regarded by Johnson, and then to 
adduce evidence in support of the view which we have ventured to give 
above of the mental characteristics of James Boswell, as displayed in 
his relations with Johnson. In doing this, we shall also incidentally 
have occasion to defend Boswell from various charges which have 
been brought against him by Lord Macaulay and others. 

Firstly, then, we shall show—in place of the travesty of the relations 
of Johnson and Boswell towards each other which has been given by 
Lord Macaulay—that Johnson’s estimate of Boswell was a high one; 
that his love for him was great, and that in particular, so satisfied was 
he of Boswell’s abilities that he was perfectly content that the 
task of writing his life should be entrusted to his (Boswell’s) hand. 
We must begin by reminding our readers that it was in the month of 
May 1763, that Boswell, who was then only twenty-two years old, 
and an unknown Scottish law student passing through London en 
route for the Continent, first made the acquaintance of Johnson. 
Johnson was then in his fifty-fifth year, and was generally regarded 
by his contemporaries as the first writer of the day. So fond, how- 
ever did Johnson—notwithstanding the great difference in their age 
and in their fame—become of Boswell during the three months that 
followed upon their introduction to each other, that when the time 
came for Boswell to leave London for Utrecht, Johnson insisted upon 
travelling with him so far as Harwich in order to be forced to say farewell 
to him only at the last possible moment. Writing to Boswell a few 
months after their first parting at Harwich, Johnson says :— 

“ Be assured for the present that nothing has lessened either the esteem 


or love with which I dismissed you at Harwich . . . When you return you 
will return to an unaltered and I hope unalterable friend.” 





* This particular feeling upon Boswell’s part is strikingly shown by the 
motto which hechose for the title-page of his ‘ Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D.’ It was the well-known lines of 
Pope :— 

. “O while along the stream of time, thy name 

Expanded flies and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale?” 
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In 1769, Johnson writes to Boswell respecting the latter’s 
‘Account of Corsica,’ which had then just appeared, and of it he 
says: “I know not whether I could name any narrative by which 
curiosity is better excited or gratified,” and adds, “I have always 
loved and valued you.” Four years, again, after this, in answer to 
some of Boswell’s inquiries for particulars of his early days, Johnson 
said, “I hope you shall know a great deal more of me before you 
write my Life.” He then proceeded to tell Boswell various particulars 
of his early days. This last fact is very important as showing that 
he was quite content that Boswell should be his biographer. In the 
same year, Johnson proposed and Beauclerc seconded Boswell’s election 
into the famous Literary Club, which at that time had amongst its 
members such distinguished men as Edmund Burke, Garrick, 
Goldsmith, Sir William Jones, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, and 
Lord Charlemont—to say nothing of Boswell’s proposer and seconder, 
Johnson and Beauclere. On the 3rd of August of the same year, 
Johnson writes to Boswell, just before he (Johnson) set out from 
London on his famous tour to the Hebrides, which he performed with 
Boswell as his companion, “ Think only when you see me that you 
see a man who loves you, and is proud and glad that you love him.” 
When their famous trip to the Hebrides was nearly ended, Johnson 
writes—this time, be it observed, not to Boswell, but to Mrs. Thrale 
—‘ There is no house where he (Boswell) is not received with kind- 
ness and respect.” In the opening paragraph of his ‘Journey to 
the Western Islands of Scotland,’ Johnson describes Boswell as “a 
companion whose acuteness would help my inquiry, and whose gaiety 
of conversation and civility of manners are sufficient to counteract the 
inconveniences of travel in countries less hospitable than we have 
passed.” Two years later, again, when Boswell was discussing with 
Johnson whether he should come and reside in London, Johnson 
said to him, “If you come to settle here we will have one day in the 
week in which we will meet by ourselves.” On the 27th of August 
of the same year (1775), Johnson, writing to Boswell, expresses his 
opinion of him in the following emphatic terms :— 


‘“‘ Never, my dear sir,” says Johnson, “do you take it into your head to 
think that I do not love you; you may settle yourself in full confidence 
both of my love and my esteem. I love you as a kind man, I value you as 
a worthy man, and hope in time to reverence you as a man of exemplary 
piety. I hold you, as Hamlet has it, in my heart of hearts, and therefore 
it is little to say that I am, sir, your affectionate humble servant, Sam. 
JOHNSON.” 


It seems almost a work of supererogation, after such emphatic 
testimony as that which we have just quoted has been borne by 
Johnson himself to the merits of his friend Boswell, to continue 
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further quotations, but in order to show that the high opinion of 
Boswell entertained by Johnson did not vary till the latest moment 
of his life, we shall, even at the risk of wearying the reader, adduce 
two or three further proofs of the fact. On the 18th of February 
1777, Johnson, writing to Boswell, says, ‘My dear Boswell, do not 
neglect to write to me, for your kindness is one of the pleasures of 
my life, which I should be sorry to lose.” Speaking personally to 
Boswell in the autumn of the same year, in Dr. Taylor’s garden at 
Ashbourne, Johnson said, “ My regard for you is greater almost than 
I have words to express, but I do not choose to be always repeating it. 
Write it down in the first leaf of your pocket-book and never doubt it 
again.” In July of the following year, Johnson writes to Boswell, 
“ Tf general approbation will add anything to your enjoyment, I can 
tell you that I have heard you mentioned as a man whom everybody 
likes. I think,’ Johnson adds emphatically, “that life has little 
more to give.” Two years later, Johnson observed to Mrs. Cobb of 
Lichfield, that Boswell was a man who, he believed, “never left a 
house without leaving a wish for his return,” and in October of the 
same year he writes to Boswell expressing his pleasure that he 
(Boswell) had been to Lichfield, and adds, “the oftener you are seen 
the more you will be liked.” 

On the 17th of October 1780, Johnson writes to Boswell stating 
that he fears it will be impossible for them to meet that year, and 
then he adds, “we must therefore content ourselves with knowing, 
-which we know as well as man can know the mind of man, that we 
love one another.” To Mr. Long, Dr. Johnson about this time 
observed, “If I were to lose Boswell, it would be a limb amputated.” 
That Johnson was well aware of Boswell’s literary ability is proved 
by the fact that, in addition to the high praise which he bestowed 
upon Boswell’s ‘ Corsica,’ he read in manuscript nearly the whole of 
Boswell’s journal of their joint tour in the Hebrides, and he expressed 
his opinion of the merits of that most interesting production of 
Boswell’s pen by saying, “The more I read of this I think the more 
highly of you ;” and again he said of it that he wished it “ was twice 
as big.” He also helped Boswell to fill up blanks in the record 
which he kept of his (Johnson’s) conversation whilst he was in 
Scotland. It is likewise very noteworthy that Johnson read a passage 
in the original MS. of Boswell’s ‘ Tour,’ in which Boswell expressed 
his intention of writing Johnson’s Life. Not only did Johnson read 
this passage without expressing any disapproval, but he subsequently 
upon various occasions, as we have already remarked, communicated to 
Boswell information about himself for the special purpose of being 
incorporated in the ‘ Life.’ Speaking, when he was in Edinburgh, to 
the Rey. Dr. Blair, Johnson remarked, that the “longer he knew 
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Boswell he loved and esteemed him the more.” The year before 
Johnson died, he applied to Boswell the famous epithet, “He is a 
very clubable man.” Within five months of his death, Johnson 
writes to Boswell that he “ considers his fidelity and tenderness as a 
great part of the comforts which are yet left me,” and “sincerely 
wishes” that “we could be nearer to each other.” Finally those 
friends—of whom Boswell was not able to be one—who surrounded 
Johnson’s deathbed, reported that he spoke of Boswell to the very 
last “ with affection.” 

We submit that we have now adduced proofs enough to justify our 
assertion that Johnson’s own opinion of Boswell was widely different 
from that which has been given to the world by Lord Macaulay, and 
that—unless, indeed, we are to believe that Johnson’s oft-repeated 
words of appreciation and affection, which we have quoted above, have 
no meaning—Johnson esteemed Boswell highly, and loved him greatly. 
This being so, we shall next proceed to prove by passages from his 
writings that Boswell was not a mere blind idolater of Johnson, but 
was, on the contrary, unusually well acquainted with his weak points ; 
and we shall also adduce numerous instances showing the superiority 
of Boswell’s judgment to that of Johnson upon the subjects upon which 
they differed. We may begin, then, by pointing out that the very 
vivid sketch of Johnson which Boswell gives in the first few pages of 
his ‘Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides’ is by no means altogether 
eulogistic. For example, Boswell remarks in it of Johnson that he 
“was hard to please, and easily offended, impetuous and irritable in 
his temper. ... he was somewhat susceptible of flattery,” and 
“was prone to superstition.” We shall see, too, that in numerous 
instances Boswell perceived the falsity and weakness of Johnson’s 
opinions. For example, Johnson systematically depreciated the his- 
trionic art in general, and that of Garrick in particular, for which 
“crazes” in his composition Boswell suggests the following by no 
means flattering reasons :— 

** Johnson’s eyes were,” says Boswell, “so defective, that he was not 
susceptible of the fine impressions which theatrical excellence produces 
upon the generality of mankind, second, the cold reception of his tragedy, 
and lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, who 
had come to London at the same time with him not in a much more 
prosperous state than himself, and whose talents he undoubtedly rated low 
as compared with his own. His being out-stripped by his pupil in the race 
of immediate fame as well as of fortune, probably made him feel some 
indignation in thinking that whatever might be Garrick’s merits in his 
art, the reward was too great when compared with what the most 
successful efforts of literary labour could attain.” 


Boswell’s criticism, too, upon the feminine characters whom Johnson 
introduced into his writings is perfectly just, but by no means 
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flattering. “His ladies,” says Boswell, “seem strangely formal, 
even to ridicule, and are well denominated by the names which he 
has given them, as Misella, Zozinia, Properantia, and Rhodoclia.” 
Nothing, again, can well be more acute than Boswell’s criticism 
upon Johnson’s Dictionary. 


“The etymologies,” says Boswell, “though they exhibit learning and 
judgment, are not, I think, entitled to the first praise amongst the various 
parts of that immense work. The definitions have always appeared to me 
such astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and precision of language 
as indicate a genius of the highest rank. This it is which marks the 
superior excellence of Johnson’s Dictionary over others equally or even 
more voluminous, and must have made it a work of much greater mental 
labour than mere Lexicons, or Word Books, as the Dutch call them.” 


It is, by the way, not a little curious to observe that Lord Macaulay, 
though he has lost no opportunity of throwing ridicule upon Boswell, 
has adopted precisely the same critical view of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and has, moreover, expressed it in almost the same words as did the 
despised Boswell. 


“The definitions,’ says Lord Macaulay, in speaking of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, in his article on Johnson in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“show so much acuteness of thought{and command of language, and the 
passages quoted from poets, divines, and philosophers are so skilfully 
selected, that a leisure hour may‘always be very agreeably spent in turning 
over the pages. The faults of the book resolve themselves for the most 
part into one great fault. Johnson was a wretched etymologist.” 


Boswell, again, had a far truer appreciation of Rousseau’s merits as 
a writer than Johnson had. Hence he often argued with Johnson in 
favour of Rousseau, and he adds—in direct opposition to Johnson’s 
opinion—that he cannot “allow that he [Rousseau] deserves the very 
severe censure which Johnson pronounced upon him”; and remarks 
that he himself had “read many of Rousseau’s animated writings with 
great pleasure and even edification.” Time, too, has entirely con- 
firmed Boswell’s opinion—an opinion which he expresses in spite of 
Johnson’s declared preference for jthe author of ‘Pamela’—of the 
superiority of Fielding as a novelist to Richardson. Boswell, indeed, 
remarks upon what he most truthfully calls the “unreasonable pre- 
judice” which Johnson entertained towards Fielding, and adds, that 
the “moral tendency of Fielding’s writings, though he does not 
encourage a strained and rarely possible virtue, is ever favourable to 
honour and honesty, and ‘cherishes the benevolent and generous 
affections.” A little later,on, Boswell again remarks that he “cannot 
refrain from repeating” his “ wonder at Johnson’s excessive and un- 
accountable depreciation of one of the best writers [Fielding] that 


England has produced.” In 1770 Johnson published his political 
VOL. LVI. Y 
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pamphlet, the ‘False Alarm,’ in speaking of which Boswell comments 
plainly enough upon its faults, and remarks, with perfect truthfulness, 
that in it Johnson “broke out sometimes into an extreme coarseness 
of contemptuous abuse.” When the revolt of the North American 
Colonies took place, Johnson was found to be upon, what time has 
plainly shown to be, the wrong side, whilst Boswell was ranged upon the 
right one; 7.e. Boswell saw (though Johnson either would not or could 
not see it) the untenable nature of the position which George III. 
had taken up in regard to the American colonists. Of Johnson’s 
political pamphlet, written to support the cause of King George 
against the revolted American colonists, entitled, ‘Taxation no 
Tyranny, Boswell frankly remarks, that he “was sorry to see” 
Johnson in it “appear in so unfavourable a light. Positive assertion,” 
adds Boswell, with equal candour and correctness, “ sarcastical severity 
and extravagant ridicule, which he himself repudiated as a test of 
truth, were united in this rhapsody.” Again, Johnson and Boswell 
differed toto ceelo upon the merits of the poet Gray ; and in this case, 
as in all or nearly all others upon which they differed in opinion, 
Boswell’s judgment was the sounder one of the two, for he enter- 
tained a high opinion of the poetry of the author of the ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,’ whereas Johnson was perpetually decrying 
Gray. Johnson, moreover, could see nothing grand in statuary—on 
which point Boswell candidly observes, he “seemed to me to be cer- 
tainly deficient in taste.” Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ was, we may 
here remark, published only ten years after the completion of Johnson’s 
‘Lives of the Poets.’ Yet time has since fully confirmed Boswell’s 
judgment on the merits of that work, which he emphatically declares 
to be the “most perfect production of Johnson’s pen.” Let our 
readers notice, too, the gusto with which Boswell records the little 
incident of how Johnson once met in society an ambassador, who 
mightily flattered him by telling him that he had read some of the 
‘Rambler’ in Italian; which fact so delighted the great lexicographer, 
that whenever the ambassador made any remark, however slight or 
commonplace, Johnson, says Boswell, “ was all attention to him,” and 
“exclaimed, ‘ The ambassador says well.’ ‘His Excellency observes.’ ” 
This conduct of Johnson, remarks Boswell—with his usual perfect 
knowledge of Johnson’s weaknesses—was “extremely entertaining.” 
Boswell also observes, that Johnson’s conversation was “ more admirable 
than even his writings, however excellent ”—an opinion in which 
everybody now will probably join, though at the time when it was 
penned few persons would have been found to do so. Again, Boswell 
and Johnson frequently discussed Swift’s merits as a writer, and as 
usual Boswell’s estimate of Swift was infinitely more correct than 
Johnson’s. Johnson indeed could see little in Swift’s writings 
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to admire, whereas Boswell keenly appreciated the literary powers of 
the author of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ and ‘ The Tale of a Tub.’ Another 
instance which we may mention of Boswell’s close observation of and 
enjoyment in watching the exhibition: of Johnson’s vanity is to be 
found in the account which he gives of Johnson’s behaviour after he 
had been appointed one of the executors of Thrale, the wealthy 
brewer. Boswell says that he was “diverted” by hearing Johnson 
talk “in a pompous manner” of his new office, and “ particularly of 
the concerns of the brewery.” Let our readers remark, too, as showing 
the superiority of Boswell’s judgment to that of Johnson, the following 
little incident. During the course of the tour which Johnson and 
Boswell made in Scotland, they were entertained by Lord Monboddo, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Session, at his country seat, and 
during the course of conversation Lord Monboddo remarked that he 
was “an enthusiastical farmer.” When the two travellers returned 
to their inn, Johnson burst into a fit of laughter at the idea of Lord 
Monboddo’s being an enthusiastical farmer, for, said he, “what can 
he do in farming by his enthusiasm ?” 


“Here, however,” observes the judicious Boswell, “I think Dr. Johnson 
mistaken. He who wishes to be successful or happy ought to be enthu- 
siastical, that is to say, very keen in all the occupations or diversions of 
life. An ordinary gentleman farmer will be satisfied with looking at his 
fields once or twice a day, an enthusiastical farmer will be constantly 
employed in them, will have his mind earnestly engaged, will talk per- 
petually of them.” 


Again in regard to Johnson’s favourite habit of abusing Scotland, 
Boswell quietly observes— 


“When I humour any of them (i.e. any Englishmen) in an outrageous 
contempt of Scotland, I fairly own I treat them as children. And thus I 
have at some moments found myself obliged to treat even Dr. Johnson.” 


We trust that we have now given instances enough to establish 
our proposition that Boswell, so far from being, as is popularly 
supposed, a mere blind idolater of Johnson, was perfectly well 
acquainted with his foibles and weaknesses, and furthermore that 
upon the subjects upon which they differed in opinion, Boswell’s 
judgment was by far the sounder of the two. 

We shall next illustrate Boswell’s finesse and diplomatic skill, and 
show how, by the exercise of that rare talent for diplomacy which 
he possessed, he was enabled to “manage” Johnson. Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,’ and also his ‘Tour to the Hebrides,’ abound with 
instances of their author’s diplomatic skill, but as our space is limited, 
we shall, we fear, be compelled to content ourselves with citing here 
only one of the many instances of the kind which occur to us. The 
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one which we shall cite will, however, clearly show the adroitness with 
which Boswell manceuvred to bring aboutthe famous meeting of Wilkes 
and Johnson. Two men more dissimilar than Johnson and Wilkes, 
we need hardly say, never lived. But Boswell—like an easy man of 
the world as he was—was able to live on terms of friendship with 
both of these men. Yet to bring them to know each other was, as 
Boswell himself remarks, “a nice and difficult matter.” Nevertheless, 
Boswell determined to accomplish it, and this was the diplomatic way 
in which he set about it. 





“ Notwithstanding,” says Boswell, “the high veneration which I enter- 
tained for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a little 
actuated by the spirit of contradiction, and by means of that I hoped I 
should gain my point. I was persuaded that if I had come upon him with 
a direct proposal, Sir, will you dine in company with Jack Wilkes? he 
would have flown into a passion and would probably have answered, ‘ Dine 
with Jack Wilkes, sir! I’d as soon dine with Jack Ketch!’ I therefore, 
while we were sitting quietly by ourselves at his house in an evening, took 
occasion to open my plan thus :—‘ Mr. Dilly, sir, sends his respectful com- 
pliments to you, and would be happy if you would do him the honour to 
dine with him on Wednesday next along with me as I must soon go to 
Scotland” JoHunson: ‘Sir, I am obliged to Mr Dilly, I will wait upon 
him——’  BosweE tu: ‘ Provided sir, I suppose, that the company which 
he is to have is agreeable to you. JoHNson: ‘What do you mean, sir? 
Do you think Iam so ignorant of the world as to imagine that I am to 
prescribe to a gentleman what company he is to have at his table?’ 
BosweE..: ‘I beg your pardon, sir, for wishing to prevent you from meet- 
ing people whom you might not like. Perhaps he may have some of what 
he calls his patriotic friends with him.’ JoHnson: ‘ Well, sir, and what 
then? What care I for,his patriotic friends? Poh! BosweEt.: ‘I should 
not be surprised to find Jack Wilkes there!’ Jonnson: ‘ And if Jack 
Wilkes should be there, what is that to me, sir? My dear friend, let us 
have no more of this. I am sorry to be angry with you, but really it is 
treating me strangely to talk to me as if I could not meet any company 
whatever occasionally.” Boswer..: ‘Pray forgive me, sir. I meant well. 
But you shall meet whoever comes for me.’ Thus I secured him, and 
told Dilly that he would find him very well pleased to be one of his guests 
on the day appointed.” 


Boswell’s troubles in bringing about a meeting between John 
Wilkes and Dr. Johnson were, however, as yet by no means over, for 
on calling when the eventful Wednesday arrived at Johnson’s house 
half an hour before dinner, he found to his dismay that the great 
lexicographer had completely forgotten his engagement with Mr. 
Dilly, and had promised to dine at home with Miss Williams, the 
blind lady whom he had placed at the head of his household. But 
Boswell’s adroitness did not fail him. He flew downstairs to Miss 
Williams, and (knowing her weaknesses even as he did Johnson’s) he 
so flattered her that she presently sent word by him to Johnson that 
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he must certainly forego his engagement with her and “accompany 
Mr. Boswell to Mr. Dilly’s.” How Johnson—glad enough at heart 
to be released from his engagement to dine at home—thereupon 
roared out to his negro servant, “ Frank, a clean shirt!” and how 
Boswell forthwith bore him off in triumph to Mr. Dilly’s house, we 
need not tell. As, however, they entered the drawing-room, “I,” 
says Boswell, “kept myself snug and silent, watching how he would 
conduct himself.” When Johnson received the intelligence that Mr. 
Wilkes was in the room, “ his feelings,” says Boswell, with a touch 
of almost contempt for his victim, “I dare say, were awkward enough. 
But he no doubt,” Boswell proceeds, “ recollected his having rated me 
for supposing that he could be at all disconcerted by any company, 
and he therefore resolutely set himself to behave quite as an easy man 
of the world, who could adapt himself at once to the disposition and 
manners of those whom he might chance to meet.” How Wilkes 
placed himself at dinner next to Johnson, and how he, being, like 
Boswell, a man of the world, finally won Johnson’s heart by being 
“very assiduous in helping him to some fine veal,” are not these 
and many another incident which happened at that memorable dinner- 
party recorded in Boswell’s inimitable manner in his inimitable 
book ?* 

Not without reason did Edmund Burke, when he heard of the 
successful result of the above instance of Boswell’s diplomacy, 
pleasantly remark, “that there was nothing equal to it in the whole 
history of the Corps Diplomatique !” 

Probably no accusation has been made with more persistency 
against Boswell than this—that he was quite unaware of the light in 
which certain passages in his writings would appear to others, 7.e. he 
was such a dolt that he could not see when he was making a fool of 
himself. Lord Macaulay, whose conception of Boswell’s character was, 
as we have already submitted, a radically wrong one, has, of course, 
hastened to prefer this particular charge against Boswell. 


“ What silly thing she [Boswell] said,” remarks Lord Macaulay in his 
Edinburgh Review article, “what bitter retorts he provoked 
at one place he was troubled with evil presentiments which came to 
nothing; how at another place, on waking from a drunken dose, he read 
the Prayer Book, and took a hair of the dog that had bitten him. . . . How 
impertinent he was to the Duchess of Argyll, and with what stately con- 
tempt she put down his impertinence. . . . All these things he proclaimed 


* We cannot here refrain from remarking that the power of memory 
displayed by Boswell in recording not merely the conversation of Johnson 
and Wilkes, but of other persons, at this famous dinner-party, is simply 
extraordinary. 
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to the world as if they had been subjects for pride and ostentatious rejoic- 
ing. All the caprices of his temper, all the illusions of his vanity, all 
his hypochondriac whimsies, all his castles in the air, he displayed with a 
cool self-complacency, a perfect unconsciousness that he was making a fool 
of himself, to which it is impossible to find a parallel in the whole history 
of mankind. He has used many people ill, but assuredly he has used 
nobody so ill as himself.” 


In contradiction to Lord Macaulay we shall now proceed to show 
that Boswell was perfectly aware when he wrote them of the effect 
that many passages of his writings would have upon superficial readers, 
but that he wrote them systematically, and oftentimes deliberately made 
himself a butt in order to call forth Johnson’s conversational powers. 
To do this we must begin by asking the reader’s attention to the 
following passage from Boswell’s Dedication of his ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘The italics in the passage, we must observe, 
are ours—not Boswell’s. After remarking that in his ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides’ he was perhaps too open in his communications, and that 
from his eagerness to exhibit to the world the dexterity of Johnson’s 
wit, he had not hesitated to do so even when he was himself the 
object of it, Boswell proceeds to say— 


“T trusted that I should be liberally understood as knowing very well 
what I was about, and by no means as simply unconscious of the pointed effects 
of the satire. I own indeed that I was arrogant enough to suppose that the 
tenour of the rest of the book would sufficiently guard me against such a 
strange imputation. But it seems I judged too well of the world, for though 
I could scarcely believe it, 1 have been undoubtedly informed that many 
persons, especially in distant quarters, not penetrating enough into John- 
son’s character so as to understand his mode of treating his friends, have 
arraigned my judgment, instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that they 
could observe. It is related of the great Dr. Clarke, that when in one of 
his leisure hours he was unbending himself with a few friends in the most 
playful and frolicksome manner, he observed Beau Nash approaching ; upon 
which he suddenly stopped, ‘My boys,’ said he, ‘let us be grave: here 
comes a fool.” The world, my friend, I have found to be a great fool as to 
that particular on which it has become necessary,fo speak very plainly. I 
have therefore in this work been more reserved ; anil though I| tell nothing 
but the truth, I have still kept in my mind that the whole truth is not 
always to be exposed. This, however, I have managed so as to occasion 
no diminution of the pleasure which my book should afford, though 
malignity may sometimes be disappointed of its gratifications.” 


Speaking again in the introduction to his ‘Life of Johnson,’ 
Boswell observes— 


“Tam fully aware of the objections which may be made to the minute- 
ness on some occasions of my detail of Johnson’s conversation, and how 
happily it is adapted for the petty exercise of ridicule by men of superficial 
understanding and ludicrous fancy ; but I remain firm and confident in my 
opinion that minute particulars are frequently characteristic, and alwiys 
amusing when they relate to a distinguished man.” 
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In various other parts of his works we may remark that Boswell 
takes occasion to defend himself from the charge which he foresaw 
would probably be brought against him—as it has been brought 
against him—of recording too minute particulars about Johnson. 
Those particulars will one and all, however, he says, be found to help 
to make up what he calls, with perfect truth, his “ Flemish picture ” 
of Johnson. There are, by the way, various specific charges against 
Boswell, made in the passage last quoted by us from Macaulay’s 
Edinburgh Review article, and to which it may be worth while to advert 
for a moment or two. For example, Lord Macaulay asserts that 
Boswell was a man of such weak mental calibre, that he recorded in 
his ‘ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ how at one place he had 
been troubled with evil presentiments which came to nothing. It is 
almost incredible that Lord Macaulay should have failed to see—or if 
he did see, should have been disingenuous enough to conceal—that 
the true reason why Boswell recorded an otherwise trivial fact was to 
enable him to exhibit to the world the very sound advice which Johnson 
gave him upon that occasion of the folly of persons troubling them- 
selves about imaginary evils. As regards the charge made by Macaulay 
against Boswell of his being foolish enough to publish the fact that 
he took too much punch one night during his tour in the Hebrides 
with Johnson, we happily have upon record Boswell’s own defence of 
himself for relating that particular incident, and which defence we 
shall here quote in full. 


“ My ingenuously relating,” remarks Boswell, in a footnote to the third 
edition of his ‘ Tour,’ “ this occasional instance of intemperance has, I find, 
been made the subject both of serious criticism and ludicrous banter. 
With the banterers I shall not trouble myself, but I wonder that those who 
pretend to the appellation of serious critics should not have had sagacity 
enough to perceive that here, as in every other part of the present work, 
my principal object was to delineate Dr. Johnson’s manners and character. 
In justice to him I would not omit an anecdote which, though in some 
degree to my own disadvantage, exhibits in so strong a light the indul- 
gence and good-humour with which he could treat those excesses in his 
friends of which he highly disapproved. In some other instances the 
critics have been equally wrong as to the true motive of my recording 
particulars the objections to which I saw as clearly as they. But it would be 
an endless task for an author to point out upon every occasion the precise 
object he has in view. Contenting himself with the approbation of readers 
of discernment and taste, he ought not to complain that some are found 
who cannot or will not understand him.” 


As regards Lord Macaulay’s assertion in the Edinburgh Review 
that Boswell was impertinent to the Duchess of Argyll, “and with 
what stately contempt she put down his impertinence,” we think 
that any impartial reader who will take the trouble to peruse 
pp. 366-74 of the 3rd edition of Boswell’s ‘Tour to the Hebrides,’ 
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will form a somewhat different opinion on this matter from that of 
Lord Macaulay. It would, however, be “an endless task,” as Boswell 
remarks in his defence (quoted above) of himself from the critics of 
his own day, to point out to our readers every instance in which Lord 
Macaulay—to say nothing of many smaller critics—has failed to 
grasp the true object which Boswell had in view in penning certain 
passages in his books. 

We may here remark that, so far from Boswell being unaware of 
the merits of his ‘ Life of Johnson ’—as some people have asserted —he 
was proudly conscious that it was a remarkable biographical work, for 
he says in his introduction to it, “I will venture to say that he 
[Johnson] will be seen in this work more completely than any man 
who has ever yet lived.” Again, in almost the closing lines of his 
book he remarks that— 


“The character of SAMUEL JOHNSON has, I trust, been so developed in 
the course of this work that they who have honoured it with a perusal may 
be considered as well acquainted with him.” 


We shall now, by way of exhibiting one of the specially feminine 
attributes of Boswell’s character, give two or three examples of his 
woman-like observation of minute details, and his power of sketching 
vividly a man’s appearance, dress, &c. Let us take first the little 


sketch which he gives of the appearance and dress—could a lady have 
described the latter more minutely ?—of Dr. Johnson when he called 
upon him for the first time in his chambers in Inner Temple Lane. 


“ He,” says Boswell, “ received me very courteously, but it must be con- 
fessed that his apartment and furniture and morning dress were sufficiently 
uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty; he had a little 
old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head; his 
shirt, neck, and knees of his breeches, were loose; his black worsted stock- 
ings ill drawn up, and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. 
But all these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment that he 
began to talk. Some gentlemen whom I do not recollect were sitting with 
him, and when they went away I also rose, but he said to me, ‘ Nay, don’t 
go.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent 
to allow me to sit and hear you.’ He seemed pleased with this compli- 
ment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered, ‘ Sir, I am obliged to any 
man who visits me.’ ” 


Or take this graphic little sketch of the appearance of a certain 
Mr. Jack, one of Johnson’s schoolfellows. 


“He had,” says Boswell, “a curious grey coat, black waistcoat, greasy 
leather breeches, and narrow uncurled wig, and his countenance had the 
ruddiness which betokens one who is in no haste to leave his can. He 
drank only ale. He had tried to be a cutler at Birmingham, but had not 
succeeded, and now he lived poorly at home, and had some scheme of dress- 
ing leather in a better manner than common.” 
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“Sir Philip,” writes Boswell, “had the appearance of a gentleman of 
ancient family, well advanced in life. He wore his own white hair ina 
bag of goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, and 
very rich laced ruffles; which Mrs. Thrale said were old-fashioned, but 
which for that reason I thought the more respectable, more like a Tory, 
yet Sir Philip was then in opposition in parliament.” 


Or this Dutch picture of Kingsburgh, the Highland Chief. 


“ He had,” writes Boswell, “ his Tartan plaid thrown about him, a large 
blue bonnet with a knot of black riband like a cockade; a brown short 
coat of a kind of duffel, a tartan waistcoat with gold buttons and gold 
button holes, a bluish philibeg, and tartan hose. He had jet black hair, 
tied behind, and was a large stately man, with a steady sensible coun- 
tenance.” 


We do not propose from want of space to dwell upon yet another 
illustration of the strongly marked feminine element in Boswell’s 
character, viz., his jealousy of Mrs. Thrale and of everybody who 
had influence over Johnson. We may, however, remark that all 
through his ‘ Life of Johnson’ this jealousy is very strongly shown. 
Boswell, indeed, at once recognised in Mrs. Thrale his greatest 
rival in Johnson’s affections, and he is consequently never tired of 


administering “side-digs ” at that lady in his ‘ Life of Johnson.’ 

We must, ere we close, say a few words upon the “ faculty of taking 
pains ”—which “faculty of taking pains” is, we have it upon high 
authority, equivalent to genius itself—displayed by Boswell in the exe- 
cution of his self-imposed task of becoming the recorder of Johnson’s 
memorabilia and the writer of his Life. We are the more wishful to 
say these words because Boswell has, so far as we can perceive, received 
but scant praise at the hands of his critics and of the public for all 
the astonishing care and diligence which he used in verifying each 
and every of the smallest details related in both his ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides’ and his ‘Life of Johnson.’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, indeed, 
once observed that so great was Boswell’s love of accuracy, that if the 
authenticity of even one word of any of the countless conversations 
which he has preserved was doubtful, and if that doubt might 
possibly be resolved by a journey to see some one in a distant part of 
London, Boswell would instantly undertake that journey. Indeed, at 
times, Boswell’s love of accuracy in what are really trifles is so great 
as to become almost morbid. In his preface to his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
Boswell himself says— 


“The labour and anxious attention with which I have collected and 
arranged the materials of which these volumes are composed, will hardly 
be conceived by those who read them with careless facility. The stretch 
of mind and prompt assiduity by which so many conversations were pre- 
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served, I myself at some distance of time contemplate with wonder; and I 
must be allowed to suggest that the nature of the work in other respects, 
as it consists of innumerable detached particulars, all which, even the 
most minute, I have spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupulous 
authenticity, has occasioned a degree of trouble far beyond that of any 
other species of composition. Were I to detail the books which I have 
consulted, and the inquiries which I have found it necessary to make by 
various channels, I should probably be thought ridiculously ostentatious. 
Let me only observe, as a specimen of my trouble, that I have sometimes 
been obliged to run half over London in order to fix a date correctly, 
which, when I had accomplished, I well knew would obtain me no praise, 
though a failure would have been to my discredit. And after all perhaps, 
hard as it may be, I shall not be surprised if omissions or mistakes be 
pointed out with invidious severity. I have also been extremely careful as 
to the exactness of my quotations, holding that there is a respect due to 
the public which should oblige every author to attend to this, and never to 
presume to introduce them with ‘I think I have read,’ or ‘If I remember 
right,’ when the originals may be examined.” 


That Boswell sometimes found his self-imposed task of recording 
Johnson’s memorabilia a laborious one can be seen from a curious 
passage in his ‘Tour to the Hebrides,’ in which he says under date 
of Tuesday the 7th of September, “I did not exert myself to get Dr. 
Johnson to talk that I might not have the labour of writing down 


his conversation.” In another passage of his ‘Tour,’ too, Boswell 
says that he has to “ upbraid himself” that, soon after his return from 
the Hebrides to the mainland of Scotland with Dr. Johnson, he 
“allowed indolence to prevail over me so much as to shrink from the 
labour of continuing my journal with the same minuteness as before, 
sheltering myself in the thought that we had done with the Hebrides, 
and not considering that Dr. Johnson’s memorabilia were likely to be 
more valuable when we returned to a more polished society.” 

Finally, we desire to urge upon our readers that the master feeling 
of Boswell towards Johnson was one neither of sycophancy nor of 
idolatry, but of reverence and love. 

That this feeling of Boswell towards Johnson was genuine, and was 
widely different from the sickening sycophancy and the blind idolatry 
which have been attributed to him by Lord Macaulay and other writers 
of less note, is evident enough from many passages in his writings. On 
page the ninth of the third edition of his ‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ Boswell 
speaks of Johnson as that “ wonderful man whom I venerated and 
loved whilst in this world, and after whom I gaze with humble hope 
now that it has pleased Almighty God to call him to a better world.” 
How deep was Boswell’s affection for Johnson is, however, to be seen 
perhaps nowhere more clearly than in a letter from him to Johnson, 
in which he says with evident sincerity, “I would willingly have 
ten years added to my life to have ten taken from yours. But let 
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me,” he goes on, “be thankful for the years during which I have 
enjoyed your friendship, and please myself with the hope of enjoying 
it many years to come in this state of being, trusting always that 
in another state we shall meet never to be separated.” Boswell’s 
strenuous efforts, too, to enable Johnson to spend the last months of 
his life in Italy were, we may remark, the efforts not of a sycophant, 
but of a loving and anxious friend. As illustrating their true 
character, we shall quote here a short and beautiful passage from 
Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ which gives an account of the last 
interview which Boswell ever had with Johnson under his (John- 
son’s) own roof. At this interview it will be seen that Boswell gave 
Johnson an account of the efforts which had been secretly, though, 
as it afterwards turned out, fruitlessly, made by himself and others to 
enable Johnson to spend what proved to be the last winter of his life 
in Italy. 


“He” (Johnson), says Boswell, “listened with much attention; then 
warmly said, ‘This is taking prodigious pains about a man,’ ‘O sir’ (said 
I with most sincere affection), ‘ your friends would do everything for you.’ 
He paused—grew more and more agitated—till tears started into his eyes, 
and he exclaimed with fervent emotion, ‘God bless you all.’ I was so 
affected that I also shed tears. After a short silence he renewed and ex- 
tended his grateful benediction, ‘ God bless you all, for Jesus Christ’s sake.’ 
We both remained for some time unable to speak. He rose suddenly and 
quitted the room quite melted in tenderness. He stayed but a short time 
till he had recovered his firmness; soon after he returned I left him, having 
first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s next day. I never was 
again under that roof which I had so long reverenced.” 

We trust that we have now given proofs enough in this article of 
the fact that, whilst Boswell’s love and veneration for Johnson were 
intense, he was yet neither the crawling sycophant whom Lord 
Macaulay has portrayed, nor the blind hero-worshipper whom Mr. 
Carlyle has described. That Boswell thought more highly of John- 
son than of any other man then alive is true enough. And that he 
did so regard Johnson we hold to be only another proof of that deep 
insight into character which we claim that he possessed. Was not 
Johnson worthy of the love and the veneration which Boswell 
cherished towards him? To the world of his own day Johnson, though 
as a writer he was admired, was, as a man, regarded only as an 
irritable, contentious, ugly, and ill-dressed person. But Boswell—* with 
instinct keen piercing the soul of character ”—saw underneath the 
rough exterior, how good, how generous, and how loving Johnson’s 
nature really was. 

Johnson’s own works are little read nowadays, but his memory 
is still kept green by the great biographical work which the loving 
hands of James Boswell penned. What lonely man is there, we 
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would especially ask, who does not feel a debt of gratitude, beyond 
the power of words to express, to James Boswell, for enabling him 
at will to commune with Johnson and Burke, with Garrick and 
Goldsmith, with Reynolds and Langton, and forget his loneliness in 
their good company? Or to quote Mr. Carlyle’s words— 


“Which of us but remembers as one of the sunny spots in his existence, 
the day when he opened these [Boswell’s] airy volumes, fascinating 
him by a true natural magic! It was as if the curtains of the past 
were drawn aside and we looked mysteriously’into a kindred country 
where dwelt our fathers, inexpressibly dear to us but which had seemed 
for ever hidden from our eyes. For the dead night had engulfed it; 
all was gone, vanished as if it had not been. Nevertheless, wondrously 
given back to us, there once more it lay; all bright, lucid, blooming, a 
little island of creation amid the circumambient void. There it still 
lies; like a thing stationary, imperishable, over which changeful time 
were now accumulating itself in vain, and could not any longer harm it or 
hide it.” 

Yet—we repeat it again—we are asked by Lord Macaulay to believe 
that the man who accomplished the wondrous feat which Mr. Carlyle 
has thus vividly described, was a dunce, a babbler, and a sot, and that 
just because he was a dunce, a babbler, and a sot, he was enabled to 
perform it! We trust, however, that what we have now written 
may cause some readers to at least hesitate in accepting what has 
since Lord Macaulay’s day been the popular estimate of the character 
and abilities of James Boswell. We trust, also, that we have shown 
that the writer of the most delightful biography in the English 
language was in reality—as one would naturally expect him in fancy 
to be—a facile man of the world; a skilful diplomatist ; the possessor 
at once of a keen observation and a powerful memory; a painstaking 
and most accurate writer; and having, in addition to all these qualifi- 
cations for the performance of his task, an earnest but a discriminating 
love for the man whose life he wrote, and whose memory he has 
embalmed so long as the language in which his great biographical 
work is written shall endure. 











Cutting Wise Ceeth. 


Tue teeth which we cut at that period of our lives when we are 
most addicted to folly ‘are, by some perversity which it is not my 
present purpose to examine, called wise teeth, or wisdom teeth. In 
coming they give us a good deal of pain—for which we get no 
sympathy ; cost considerable loss of rest and temper, for which no 
allowance in our favour is made ; and when at last they have worried 
their way through our gums, they are of no earthly use to us! As 
soon as they are cut, they take the earliest opportunity of cutting 
us. One of mine was so soft that I pricked it in two with my finger 
nail. And this, after going about for ten days with a swollen face, 
subject to sensations as though a most inharmonious blacksmith 
were hammering away in my jaw, and with a loathing of the entire 
human race planted in my manly breast! For I got no pity. I 
had only to tell my dearest friend what was the matter, for him to 
burst out laughing in my poor sore face, to poke me in the ribs with 
that idiotic “ Ketchey, ketchey ” ejaculation of which we make use for the 
special edification of babies, and to speak of me as a “poor ikle 
ting.” Poor, indeed! When I think of what I must have had to 
endure in an earlier case of teeth-cutting, my blood boils. I have no 
doubt but that when I was tortured, not with one wise tooth, but by 
kalf a dozen ambitious molars all burning and hammering at my 
gums together, I was hauled about from arm to arm, and jerked up 
into the air, and kissed—despite my struggles—sissed ! on my sore 
mouth. This refinement of cruelty is practised by otherwise lovable 
woman. You—pretty and dear one!—who have cut a wise tooth 
lately, how would you like to be gushed over, and mumbled on the 
very seat and centre of your pain? I protest that if you turned 
upon your tormentor andjrended her, and I were on the jury, you 
should leave the court without a stain upon your character. You 
would go forth free, with the consolation that owing to your prowess 
there was one less Jabberwock to “burble” through the “talgey 
woods ” of this pleasant world. But the very next time you saw a 
baby crying with pain, you’d forget all you had suffered yourself, 
and kiss it—you would! and the very next time you heard of a 
grown-up person being afflicted with a wisdom tooth, you’d smile. 
All this comes from want of thought. 

It is an excellent practice, when we get out of our morning bath, 
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to swing a pair of dumb-bells, or flourish a couple of clubs, or, failing 
these instruments, to imagine that our favourite aversion is before 
us, and punch his head vigorously. We know how such exercise 
strengthens our muscles, opens our chests, gets rid of superfluous 
fat, and sends us to breakfast with a good appetite. Why cannot 
we do the same sort of thing with our minds? Why not take some 
spare half-hour to think and give strength to our mental faculties, 
open our understanding, get rid of flabby prejudices, and thus go 
forth, with a good moral digestion, to the splendid banquet which 
is spread before the poorest ages? “ Pshaw !” exclaims Mr. Philistine, 
“‘T have enough to think about in my profession, in my business, in 
my pleasure.” “How ridiculous!” exclaims Mrs. P——, “when 
what with the house, and the children, and those dreadful servants.” 
This is not the sort of thinking I mean. 

This is the very sort of thinking which weakens and cramps the 
mind, and makes that other kind so necessary. The thought, to do 
us good, should be to our usual mental work what the dumb-bells 
are to our usual physical work; should exercise some set of powers 
which our ordinary avocations leave idle; should give tone to some 
principle which our daily surroundings tend to relax. It would also 
be excellent work to think out why we think this or that—to take 
some simple action which is habitual with us, and ask ourselves what 
prompts it—to put some liking or prejudice under the microscope, 
as it were, and see what it is made of. When I preached upon 
“People,” I showed you how the same facts would appear wise or 
foolish, shameful or glorious, to certain classes; as surely as the 
same piece of paper would look blue through a blue glass, and red 
through a red one. This is because people have never taken the 
trouble to think why they think, and, for want of judicious mental 
exercise, have let the muscles of their minds get strong in one 
direction only. This is why you so seldom hear any real conversa- 
tional argument in the present day. What we call “ discussion” is 
a series of assertions and denials. For a penny a day we hire a 
newspaper to cram us with ideas, and when we have fired off the 
charge which our crammer has rammed into us, and the other man 
has exhausted his shot in reply, we haven’t either of us a word left; 
and a mutual “ Well, I don’t agree with you,” ends it. 

Now come back to our starting-point, and have a quiet Think 
about pain! The power which rules the universe, this great tender 
power, uses pain as a signal of danger. Just, generous, beautiful 
Nature never strikes a foul blow; never attacks us behind our backs, 
never digs pitfalls or lays ambuscades, never wears a smile upon her 
face when there is vengeance in her heart. Patiently she teaches 
us her laws, plainly she writes her warnings, tenderly she_ graduates 
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their force. Long before the fierce red danger-light of pain is 
flashed, she pleads with us—as though for her own sake, not ours— 
to be merciful to ourselves, and to each other. She makes the over- 
worked brain to wander from the subject of its labours. She turns 
the over-indulged body against the delights of yesterday. These are 
her caution signals “ go slow.” She stands in the filthy courts and 
alleys that we pass daily, and beckons us to enter and realise with 
our senses what we allow to exist in the midst of the culture of which 
we brag. And what do we do for ourselves? We ply whip and 
spur on the jaded brain as though it were a jibing horse ; force it 
back into the road which leads to madness, and go on full gallop. 
We drug the rebellious body with stimulants, we hide the signal and 
think we have escaped the danger, and are very festive before night ! 
We turn aside, as the Pharisee did of old, and pass on the other side 
with our handkerchief to our nose. At last, having broken Nature’s 
laws, and disregarded her warnings, forth she comes—drums beating, 
colours flying—right in front! to punish us. Then we go down on 
our knees, and whimper about it having pleased God Almighty to 
send this affliction upon us, and we pray Him to work a miracle in 
order to reverse the natural consequences of our disobedience, or save 
us from the trouble of doing our duty! In other words, we put our 
finger in the fire, and beg that it may not hurt. I have just read a 
prayer, in the preamble of which it stated that we are involved in a 
Zulu war by an “inscrutable dispensation ” of Almighty God, who is 
requested to “ watch over white and black alike,” and give peace in 
His time to the land we have invaded! I protest that this strikes me 
as impiety. I might, perhaps, use a harder word. It is ona par 
with what I once heard from an unctuous individual of the Stiggins 
type, who lived at Clapham, and delivered himself to the effect that 
the Lord had been pleased to afflict him with a—well, he had eaten 
too many apricots—but with His blessing and a dose of paregoric he 
was much better, thank you. Only even he did not pray for the 
apricots to be “ watched over.” 

Sometimes we acknowledge our transgression and kiss the rod. 
We have been taking too much out of ourselves, and will go abroad 
fora month. We did smoke a pipe too many last night, and will put 
ourselves on half-rations of tobacco. We were foolish to go out on the 
terrace with Charlie, in satin slippers, and it—the consequence of our 
indiscretion—served us right. We have cut our wise teeth. Well, 
we come back from our trip, and make Jack a dull boy, as before. We 
torment ourselves with sudden abstinence for a week, and then puff 
away as recklessly as before. Charlie comes down again to shoot, 
and we catch a heartache, as well as influenza, on the moonlit stones. 

The sham contrition—the plea of what lawyers used to call “ con- 
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fession"and avoidance ”—the laying all blame upon the salmon—is 
more common. There are endless varieties of this deleterious fish, 
and one or other of them is constantly upsetting our moral or 
physical stomach. We have eaten sour grapes abroad, but it is the 
dinner being ten minutes late which sets our teeth on edge at home. 
We have beenfout_night after night for the better part of a month, 
and come homejwith the milk in the morning ; but it was that tedious 
pilgrimage to Islington, visiting dear mamma’s poor nieces, that 
made us quite unable to attend Lady Varsoviana’s ball. 

Dealing thus*with our own pain, it is no wonder that we treat 
lightly ‘the sufferings of others. Stop here and think how many 
types of pain command our sympathy. There are several—and these 
not the lightest—which absolutely provoke our mirth. Gout, the 
toothache, the mumps, the measles (when taken at maturity), the 
excruciating disorder from which my friend Stiggins was provi- 
dentially relieved, boils, and some other equally poignant ailments, 
are comic. 

Because poor old men and women miscall the complaint which racks 
their bones, we smile at the name of Rheumatism. Who gets pity 
for having a corn trodden on? Do you know what a corn is? It is 
a cone of hard matter, the apex of which runs, upon pressure, into an 
inflamed and tender part,of our most complicated and nervous organ. 
Tread with bare foot upon the business end of a carpet tack, and you 
will probably be'sympathised with and be called a “ poor dear.” Step 
on some one else’s corn, and though you apologise, and accuse yourself 
of being so clumsy, you can hardly keep your countenance, and take 
the earliest opportunity of turning away to laugh at the misery you 
have caused. That eminently British (and brutal) exhibition the 
Pantomime—I mean the so-called “ comic” scenes of it—is responsible 
for much of this. When Clown takes possession of a druggist’s shop 
(which he is sure to do), he comes out with a huge pair of pincers, 
and proceeds to draw one of Pantaloon’s back teeth. We snigger when 
that aged victim says he has the toothache ; we roar when his natural 
tormentor tugs at his jaw, and we actually scream with delight when 
a huge molar—crimson-fanged—is extracted. When Clown puts it 
into his pocket and sits down on it we roar again. We like to see 
people hurt. Another generation delighted in caricatures, depicting 
an elderly gentleman with the gout, and an angry cat clawing at his 
bandaged foot, or a steaming tea-kettle upset over it. 

Now why should we pull a long face for one who has a headache, 
or a sore throat, and laugh at boils and the cholic? Gout is hereditary 
as well as consumption. We may have either without any fault of 
our own. Why should the one complaint be always comic and the 
other always sentimental? How is it that cholera and typhus come, 
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according to the gospel by Stiggins, at the call of an inscrutable 
providence, and the itch is invariably the fault of those who get it? 
As a rule we do not sympathise with pain unless we see some very 
potent sign of its existence. A broken limb or gaping wound, or 
some such palpable excuse for it, appeals to us. We are impatient 
with the mere occult forms, with the more obscure causes. Pain 
without any outward showing—except that caused by itself—is to the 
thinker the most mysterious, the most pitiful form of it. And yet 
whatever most of us may say, the thought, “ Really he ought to make 
an effort, and control himself,” is uppermost in the mind. When that 
hideous and most useless wisdom tooth was burning and throbbing in 
my jaw I got no pity, but as soon as my face swelled up and the pain 
went away, I got lots of “Oh dears! look at his poor swollen cheek !” 
I have heard a theory about wisdom teeth that pleases me, and 
which in the eternal fitness of things ought to be right. I was 
told that perhaps nature required a change to be effected in the 
formation of the human jaw at a certain period of our age; that 
the wise teeth come to produce the alteration, and that when their 
mission is complete they depart. Very well. Young ladies cut 
their wisdom teeth about the time when a great many of them are 
married. Young gentlemen go through the same painful process 
about the time when they commence a course of education directed to 
their grandfathers and grandmothers on the subject of sucking ducks’ 
(and other) eggs; in which the fallacy of all former knowledge of 
the subject is demonstrated. Hence the necessity of providing either 
sex with extra jaw power at these stages. As time rolls on, another 
sort of wise teeth is cut, and the jawing is toned down. Having but 
one pair of jaws, we have nothing further to fear when the fourth 
physical Wise Tooth is out; but oh! the number of moral ones which 
have still to stab their nasty fangs down into our hearts and throb, 
throb, throb our rest away! These other Wise Teeth are very hard 
to bear with. We get laughed at about the natural ones, but no one 
presumes to hint that we bring them upon ourselves. But when we 
are plagued with one of those others, the worldly say, “Serve him 
right, why didn’t he do”—this or that something, anything, provided 
it was what we had not done, and what the smartest of our critics 
would not have recommended at the time when it would have been 
of any earthly use. The pious turn up the whites of their eyes, and 
being—as they always are—in the confidence of “inscrutable pro- 
vidence,” announce that it is sent as a judgment upon us. If I had 
two sons, and I crippled one to punish the other because his brother 
loved him, what would be thought of me? And yet this sort of 
clumsy cruelty is attributed to God! But ah! “His ways are not 
our ways,” is the stereotyped answer. Are they, then, worse ways 
VOL. LVI. Z 
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than ours? Do our feelings of tenderness, justice, and mercy come 
from below ? Is it merely human to be noble, generous, and loving, or 
are these God-like qualities given by God out of his own overflowing 
treasury of goodness? If Stiggins be right, they are not. The 
ruler of the universe, who made worlds and regulates the unfolding 
of a rosebud, gives my child the typhus fever to remind me that I 
haven't been to church lately ; and shows his abhorrence of Woolwich 
Gardens—not by swallowing them up by an earthquake—but by 
drowning a lot of people who had not been there! 

The most careful of us have to bear with these other wise teeth. 
No matter how discreetly we live, they will come. Have you ever 
‘eaten a sponge-cake in bed when you were getting well after some- 
thing, and, warned by experience, are determined not to let any crumbs 
into your couch? You hold-a hand under your chin, or spread a 
napkin there, to intercept the fragments that may fall. You open 
your mouth wide to take in every particle, you shake the sheet and 
brush it in case any may have eluded your vigilance, and then you 
lean back upon your pillow, contented. But before nightfall it will 
seem to you as though there were enough of hard, angular crumbs in 
that bed to make a quartern loaf! So it is with eating the cakes of 
our life, the crumbs are wise teeth. Fragments of pleasure, bits of 
lost opportunities, tiny moments of the crust of duties imperfectly 
performed, and how they grate! We toss and turn, and fondly hope 
that every new posture will bring repose. Some of us take heart of 
grace, jump out of bed, and give the sheet a good shaking. That's 
the way! But suppose if we are too weak to do so? Then we must 
grin and bear it—take wisdom from another of these lay sermons 
and hold our (moral) nose. 


“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


Amongst the worst sort of wise teeth are those which spring from 
a consciousness that we have brought the rain, the dark, and the 
dreariness into the life of another; and these are cut, for the most 
part, when our own days are overclouded. 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest of all—it might have been.” 


Then the ghosts of pleasure we might have given; of pain we might 
have spared ; of generous impulses we have restrained ; of selfish acts 
we have committed ; of friendships we might have gained, are shown 
to our mind’s eye, and grieve our heart of hearts. The tooth is 
through, but of no use now. 

From youthful cleverness spring many painful wise teeth, smart 
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retorts; eager contradictions ; witty comments; mimicry; and the 
pleasant pastimes included in the phrase “making fun” of one’s 
friends. The fame of being “‘ such a wicked satirical thing” tickles 
us at the time, but the throb of the wise tooth is over it all. It is 
sweet in the mouth, but, like the prophet’s scroll, turns very bitter 
upon deglutition, and sooner or later the dull fellow upon whom we 
have sharpened our wit gets even with us. We forget all about the 
laugh we have raised against him, and want a favour—the dull fellow 
is always the one to whom we go at a pinch—and, to our surprise, 
are refused. We go away hurt, moralising upon the ingratitude of 
mankind, and do not hear the comments which are growled after us 
as we close the door, “ Confound his impudence! a cad like that, who 
snubbed me before Miss Rosebud, to ask me!/—him!” And then the 
reverse miracle is performed, the once bitter scroll becomes sweet ; 
with revenge sauce. Sometimes the tables are more quickly turned. 
I once dined at a strange house, in a strange country, amongst 
strangers; and listened with admiration to a young gentleman who 
laid down the law about tides and currents, and “sat upon ”—rather 
too heavily, I thought—a grey-haired, thoughtful-looking person, who 
ventured now and then to differ with him. During these passages 
an expression of amusement played round the mouth of our host 
for which I was unable to account until after dinner, when the 
“sat upon” one left us. Then quoth mine host to our instructor, 
“Well, you’ve made a nice idiot of yourself : that was Maury!” 

In the days of my golden youth I was present in a sporting 
tavern (at which in those days a gentleman might be seen), and there 
was a fuss about something, which a clerical-looking man came 
forward to stop. “Mind your own business,” shouted an angry 
disputant, “or I'll punch your head.” “I’m Owen Swift, sir,” 
replied the peacemaker with the utmost politeness. 

Have I said anywhere else that we ought to have double-barrelled 
lives, just as we have double-barrelled guns, so that, if we missed one 
shot, we should have a chance at least of bringing down happiness 
with the other? If so, don’t accuse me of plagiarism. The idea is 
mine—my own, if you please—and I have as much right to pick my 
ideas to pieces and make them up afresh in a new fashion, as you 
have to do the same sort of thing with your gowns or your gardens. 
I have a wise tooth that is hurting me awfully just now, and it comes 
from the reflection that I have thrown my good ideas too thickly 
upon the literature of this country. I should have nursed them in a 
little hot-bed of my own till they grew, mixed them up with a lot of 
dunnage, and made each into a three-volume novel for which a 
grateful publisher would have instantly handed me a cheque for one 
thousand pounds. 


z2 
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An irritating species of this sort of wise tooth is produced when 
you have performed the operation known as “ making a fool of your- 
self,’ which is not to be confounded with the apparently similar 
“ playing the fool,” and has two great divisions, z.e. the making a fool 
of yourself positive, and the making a fool of yourself accidental. To 
be in the first, you do something which at any time, or under any 
circumstances, would be ridiculous or offensive. You qualify for the 
second by acts which, though not objectionable in themselves, become 
so when unreasonably performed. This is the species which gets you 
wise teeth—the other has iron jaws and no nerves at all. 

You make a fool of yourself accidentally in many ways, or you 
think you do, which in this connection comes to the same thing. 
You trot out your serious hobby and keep it prancing amongst some 
young people who want to play around game. Taken to a strange 
house to spend a serious evening, but not supplied with the carte 
du pays, you volunteer your famous comic song! You go home 
miserably conscious of having annoyed several highly estimable 
people, and the wise tooth begins to shoot. That hobby loses its 
charm, and you hate the composition, which at other times has 
gained you applause, and given pleasure. Perhaps you have not 
really done anything amiss, but a too sensitive nature conjures up an 
offence, and lays the keel of a wise tooth. You are requested to recite 
something ; to takea hand at lawn tennis; to escort Miss A; to dance 
with Mr. B. In a nervous flurry you beg to be excused, and are 
afterwards worried with the thought that you have offended a courteous 
hostess, and appeared rude in the eyes of her guests. But in truth 
and in fact your courteous hostess only asked you to sport because 
she thought you would like to do so, and offered up thanksgivings— 
short but fervent—when you declined. Miss A was more than 
contented to be told off with some one else; and B thinks he had a 
lucky escape. What a delightful thing it would be if we could have 
a sort of social clearing-house, in which our thoughts about each other 
could be set off and balanced, and a debtor and creditor account 
struck for the day! What a lot of misunderstandings could be 
saved, and what a lot of forgeries detected ! 

There are people going about with their mouths full of false Wise 
Teeth which have not cost them a pang or a penny. The men are 
usually of the benevolent-bumptious order, fellows who greet you 
with a slap on the back and a “ Yes, yes! but you musn’t expect me 
to (whatever it is)—no, no, I know all about it; I’ve been bitten once 
before ; I’m not going to,” &c., &c. The women take each other’s 
hands and pat them softly, cooing, “ Dear, sweet little thing! and 
you look so happy. I wish I could congratulate you, but with my 
experiences I ” and then the false Wise Teeth are gnashed. 
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How is it that some of us are not only delighted to admit that we 
have been taken in at some other times of our lives, but actually tell 
lies to our own discredit ? Perhaps it comes out of the same condition 
of mind which makes us brag about not being able to do some simple 
thing, in order that we may get credit for mastery over greater 
accomplishments. One who loudly asserts that he cannot spell 
expects to be considered a genius! So the people with the false 
Wise Teeth take delight in informing us what utter idiots they 
have been in order that we may think what clever folks they are. 
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Captain Jonas Smith. 
By CHARLES G. LELAND. 


I wisu to premise of the following sketch of Captain Jonas Smith. 
Firstly. That it is in every detail true to life, and is in no respect 
whatever to be confounded with any work of romance, imagination, or 
make-believery, in any form whatever, the Captain having been a real 
man, and in all things, except the name, exactly as I have here set 
him forth. Neither have I deceived my conscience and deluded my 
readers by the process of “ writing up,” that is to say, of telling the 
truth in the main, but giving it a fic-and-fac-titious interest by means 
of superior elegance of style, or excessive purity of English, a trick 
to which some unprincipled writers resort without scruple, in order to 
lend to that which is actual the charm of the ideal, turning, as it 
were, the electric light of their Polytechnic illumination upon the 
Regent Street of Fact, thereby making it look like a scene in the 
opera instead of an honest English road. 

Secondly. There is nothing in the sketch to offend the feelings of 
the most fastidious believer in slavery, or to call a curse to the lips of 
the most glowing and chivalrous negro-kicker. I have not even 
alluded to so much as an educated Octoroon, in such a manner as to 
create the faintest suspicion that such a being is fit to move in any 
white society. On the contrary, the black animal, in something like 
human form, appears here simply as a vile chattel and money’s worth, 
while the main subject of my sketch, or the hero, an old slaver who 
had with his own hand killed scores of negroes, is depicted as he was, 
a truly modest, unaffected, gentle, honest, and worthy person. 

Thirdly. I admit, with some reluctance, that there isa moral to 
Captain Jonas Smith, although some persons might not consider him 
as a character conducive to morality. I say reluctance, since I am 
fully aware that in this generation the Impressionist, or the Art-for- 
the-sake-of-Artful Dodger, considers it “bad form” to stoop to such 
clap-trap as morals, purposes, or interesting subjects, which accounts 
for the fact that so many dramas at the present day are like one 
which was acted at the Battersea Theatre, and which was described to 
me by Matthias Cooper, gipsy, as being “ about nothin’ in partic’lar,” 
an expression vividly descriptive of the last few novels which I have 
read, any one of which would also have been indicated by Mr. Cooper, 
had he been able to read, as “about nothin’ in partic’lar,” unless it 
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were the small flirtations of sundry small minds incumbered with 

nothing more oppressive than an amateur knowledge of bric-a-brac— 

uch as no lady’s or gentleman’s novel should be without. Now it is 

not long ago since I was informed by one of the new Illuminati, 

that “a fellow who would use a moral or an interesting subject to 

bestow a meretricious interest on his book or his picture, is a duffer 

and a humbug.” To which I, politely assenting, remarked in confir- 

mation that, notwithstanding the enormous and incredible yearly 

increase of genius and originality, as shown in the Annual Exhibitions 

of the R.A., it cannot be denied that one rarely discovers in them a 

picture which is in the slightest degree interesting to anybody, except. 
those who are personally interested in the painter. Knowing all this, 

and wishing to keep in line with the disciplined crack regiment of the: 
day, I feel that the having sketched a character from whom a moral 

can be drawn is not strictly in good form, or according to the current 
canons of good taste, and that it zs an oversight which might have 
been avoided had I only made the picture “ about nothin’ in partic’lar.” 
But as it is unfortunately simply the portrait of a man who was 
himself particularly and peculiarly anomalous, I have been compelled 
to depart from the correct principles of popular dilettantism, and 
therefore, as in duty bound, offer my humble apology. As the editor 
_ of the Bunkumville Flag Staff once informed his readers, “ You kin 
have no idee how awful hard it is to write good.” 


It is now thirty years since I landed at Marseilles from an American 
sailing-vessel, commanded by Captain Jack Bounce. He was a type 
of the young commanders of mercantile packets in those days, a 
good seaman, and attentive and kind to his passengers, but somewhat 
over dressy and dashy, and perfectly convinced that he was as good 
as anybody if not a little better, and fitted to adorn any society 
on the face of the earth. That he believed himself qualified to 
' fascinate any human being, that he was game, gallant, gambling, 
and girl-beloved, sparkled forth from Captain Bounce’s style and 
conversation in a manner which was deeply impressive to the. young 
and uninitiated in life. He was, in short, what is called “an elegant 
feller” by those who use such phrases. 

Captain Bounce entered port under circumstances of exceptional 
brilliancy. On a previous voyage a Frenchwoman—whom Captain 
Bounce informed us all round in confidence was a countess—had 
concealed herself for love of him, or possibly to get a passage gratis, 
on the vessel, and was discovered the second day out. The Captain 
vowed that he was deeply shocked and grieved at this incident—but 
what was a feller to do if a lady would fall in love with him and 
follow him? He was more shocked on his return when a ferocious 
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Frenchman, who professed to be the legitimate proprietor of the 
erratic countess, attended his landing-levée, and let fly a bullet 
at him, or attempted to stab him—I forget which. Encouraged 
by this excellent example, the black steward of our ship, who had 
a very good-looking mulatto wife who had been made love unto by 
the quadroon second-steward, also made an experiment in revenging 
wounded honour. Obtaining a double-barrelled pistol, he shot his 
aide-de-camp, not unto death, however, but just enough to make 
a beautiful, darkly varnished, second-rate replica of Captain Jack’s 
affair. Then the Captain was chaffed for demoralising his niggers, 
and all the young captains in port, who admired him, laughed and 
agreed that he was one of the boys and a complete brick, and a full 
suit with all the buttons. 

That Captain Jack was really a good fellow and bon compagnon 
should not be concealed. Therefore I and my Cousin Sam, who was 
travelling with me, were always glad to see him at our hotel, and 
with him the other captains. They would drop in at odd hours 
and have a glass of something and a smoke, and talk shop. It had 
an immense effect on me, who had read much of travel and seen 
but little, to hear those men talk without reverence and mixedly 
of Afric’s glowing strand and India’s sunny fountains, of the far 
islands in the Southern Seas, of Peru and Calcutta, as they would 
of any other places. It was to me a delight beyond words to hear 
them tell— 


“maris longi itinera et quid gesserint 

Perigrinabundi,” 
as Apollonius of Rhodes hath sung. For I was at the happy 
age when My Lord Letter Culture-fresh-from-College hath not as 
yet parted with his sweet first mistress, fair Inexperience, and the 
innocent couple do greatly revere your swaggering Master Peregrinus 
“who comes from countries over the sea,” and hath made pilgrimages 
outre-mer, albeit he may have brought nothing more home than scraps 
of languages, like Euphues Lily his Traveller. That any man can 
have travelled a great deal and learned very little, and be none the 
better for having seen the world, is incredible to youth—especially 
to him whose soul burns for travel as a lover for the chosen one, 
who is at all times like passage-birds as autumn comes apace, in a 
fall-fever of desire to fly into the infinities of golden, burning 
summers far away; whose whole existence rings responsive to the 
impassioned line of Miiller : 


“ Ach, Wandern, Wandern! ” 


No people have approached the Teutons in setting forth this 
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poetry-passion of mere travel, this Revselust, this joy of mere 
existence in motion, this pious faith that to pass over the mountains 
and wide-rolling waves and through cities and among men is divine, 
and therefore they made their god Odin, the Traveller. And it is 
worthy of remembrance that of his son Odo or Hod, likewise a 
traveller, there were other travellers born—one of the greatest being 
the stout-hearted Englishman, Henry Hudson, who, as his name shows, 
was descended of a very ancient, choice, and holy race of voyagers. 
This was that Hudson who first sailed up the banks of the River 
Delaware, within a furlong of whose bank I was born, and who left 
a name to the noble stream which runs by New York. Now of the 
manner of his death knoweth no man, save that he was abandoned 
in an open boat, in the North Sea, by his mutinous crew, whence, as 
I firmly believe, he was taken up by his ancestor Odin, out of ice 
and snow, into the great Traveller’s Club, Valhalla, where he sits 
drinking mead and beer—drekkum bior ad bragde—and keeping a 
look-out on the Livingstones, Stanleys, Burtons, and other travellers 
of these our days. 

Among the many who sought our rooms was a little gentleman 
of singularly quiet and unobtrusive appearance, who neither in 
apparel, habit, or language seemed to be of the sea, salty—in fact 
no one judging by his countenance or wont would have said that 
he had ever roamed over what the mighty Bilderdyk calls the great 
pickle-field—which is after all just as poetical as briny deep—pickle 
being brine. Yet this gentle little man was really a captain—his 
name was Jonas Smith, and he was engaged in what he humbly 
described as the Guinea trade. 

It became evident to me, and that before long, that Captain Jonas, 
in the silence of his soul, greatly envied Captain Jack and all the 
brilliant, dashing, and cultured captains of his clique. I will not say 
that it was exactly envy, for the little man would not for worlds 
have taken aught from them, only that he would fain have bettered 
himself and been dashing, daring, genteel, and diabolical like these 
fearless ocean gallants—if he could. Young and inexperienced as 
I was, I had begun to surmise two things, the one being that Captain 
Jack had indeed a great deal of bounce and gas in him, and was 
by no means what he would fain be thought, yet that secondly he 
was an ideal, as regarded worldly deportment, to Captain Jonas. 

All of this came forth bit by bit. Firstly I observed that when 
some Yankee salt would, with the utmost coolness, tell some extra- 
ordinary yarn, “stounder,” “cracker,” “ crammer,” “whopper,” 
“whacker,” or “stunner,” Captain Jonas would also set afloat 
some little blotting-paper-boat of a story, drawn generally from 
his wild school-days, in which there would be a desperate effort to 
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be lively or fast. But it was generally a sad failure. Nature had 
not made him fast, and yet fast he fain would be. 

It appeared among other things that he had made up. his mind 
that literary culture was the thing to set him up as:a cosmopolite, 
and fit him for society. And he confided to me the fact that he 
was reading poetry in the lonely watches of the night, having obtained 
access to Wordsworth’s works, which he greatly admired, as he did 
also those of Hannah More, Churchill, and Cowper. I think that he 
also mentioned Coleridge as a favourite, but of this I am not'so certain. 
That he consulted meas one who had been to college, on the advantage 
which might result from a year’s attendance on lectures in Paris, I 
am positive. He had vast ideas as to the enormous size of the mental 
mushrooms which are grown in the French forcing-beds of corruption, 
and spoke complacently of the possible results of the culture on 
himself. 

Yet it began to dawn on me day by day that Captain Jonas was 
not the duffer and lamb with a blue ribbon which he conscientiously 
believed himself to be. Captain Jack, while he accepted Captain 
Jonas’s tacit worship, never spoke of him as a muff, nor did any of 
his friends. One day I was very much startled indeed by nothing 
more than a brief expression in the eyes of the little Guinea captain. 
Captain Jack had made a wonderful run, so. he averred, of an 
incredible number of knots in an hour from Cape St. Alguno to 
Cape de Creux, and appealed to me, as one who had been on board, 
for confirmation. As I had been carefully asleep in my berth during 
all this miraculous flight, I could not give “the hoigth av good 
swearin” as to its truth. Captain Jonas briefly declared it was im- 
possible. “There isn’t a man living,” he said, “ who has put on 
more sail than I’ve had to on the African coast. Haven't I had to do 
it ? and I don’t believe it.” And as the gentle Jonas said this there 
came into his eyes just one glimpse of what one seldom sees in society, 
the short flash of hell, which one must seek, it may be in the East, or 
perhaps on some burning southern strand, among dark men, whose 
souls have been scorched by crime into despair. I saw that glance, 
and I did not know whether to doubt Captain Jonas’s sincerity or his 
sanity. When I have seen it since in the eyes of men or women I 
have generally avoided them afterwards with the utmost accuracy, 
punctuality, and despatch. 

“Yes,” said Captain Jonas, “I have sailed fast sometimes. I’ve 
seen the time,” he added with a smile, “when ‘’twas time for us 
to go.’” 

Time for us to go! Young as I was, I had heard from men of a 
doubtful sort of that phrase. I knew it was a catch-word among 
slavers and pirates, and I had conjectured that its Spanish origin was 
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in the old couplet which had served as a hint among the knights of 
the Conquest. 


“Tiempo es, el. Caballero, 
Tiempo es andar de aqui.” 


“Ware hawks” was the word among. the buccaneers, and gipsies 
say, when the constable is coming, “ Avella gorgio.” And then there ~ 
came into my memory some confused recollection of an old song— 


“Six hundred niggers in the hold, 
And seventy we did stow ” 


Yes—that was it—how did it run ? Ha—yes! 


“ And then we clapped the hatches on, 
For— twas time for us to go. 
Time for us to go—o—o, time for us to go; 
And then we clapped the hatches on, for ’twas time for us.to go.” 


Day by day this little kitten with a bell on its neck, as I had fondly 
deemed it, began, like the demon puss of the German legend, to grow 
visibly into a feline of quite other nature than the common domestic 
animal, The next day Captain Jonas, to his own great delight; got 
off, in presence of all his friends, his most desperately fast and im- 
proper story—but in so doing inadvertently let out a reef of his own 
character. The incident was this. It came out in conversation that 
Jonas had just lost his ship on the Guinea coast, and was on his way 
to New York to get the insurance money. 

“ Then you are ruined,” I said, innocently and compassionately. 

Captain Jack slightly expanded his right cheek. 

Captain Tom Chapin, who was in the Italian trade, opened and shut 
his eyes like a winking Madonna. 

Captain Bill Wheeler, who sailed to China, nodded like a rocking- 
joss. 

Captain Ezra Doolittle, who went to Havanna, puffed one. 

Everybody expressed his sympathy in his own way. 

“Yes,” said Captain Jonas, “I have been ruined—like my 
mother’s maid Sally. My mother had a very pretty maid, who dis- 
appeared after a while. One day in London I met the girl elegantly 
dressed. ‘ Where do you live now, Sally?’ I asked, and she answered 
with great pride, ‘Please sir, I don’t live anywhere now—I’ve been 
ruined.’ ” 

The complacent joy with which Captain Jonas finished this mild 
‘anecdote was not responded to by any violent applause. In fact I 
began to observe that his stories in allusion to his: maritime experi- 
ences rarely did provoke congenial laughter. The Captain attributed 
this to the slow and dull tone of his illustrations. Considering them 
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now after so many years, I can see that they did not appear so slow 
to the other honest skippers, who understood him perfectly. 

In explanation of his story, Captain Jonas told me that though he 
had lost his ship, he should not only get full insurance, but had 
fortunately saved from the wreck a keg of gold dust and some 
valuable diamonds. 

“ Don’t you see,” said my cousin Sam, when I told him this, “how 
the land lies? Captain Jonas wrecked his ship intentionally. It’s 
just in his line.” 

“ Well, of all men I ever knew he is the last I should ever have 
suspected of being so dreadfully wicked.” 

“ Wicked!” cried Sam. “If he has never done anything worse 
than that I’ll swallow my boots without buttering them. I’ve been 
studying that man, and I tell you what he is. He’s an old slaver, and 
that means an old pirate. The next time he comes here I'll have it 
all out of him.” 

My cousin Sam was very shrewd. He had been to sea, and “in 
business,” and I have never known any man who could “ pump” 
another with such wonderful tact, and apparently without meaning it. 
He made short work with Jonas. Bewailing the state of his own 
health, which compelled him to pass the winter in warm climates, he 
asked the Captain if the Guinea coast was not a good place for 
invalids, and stated at the same time that he too had been at sea. 
Could not a voyage in search of health be combined with profit? He 
had some capital—here Captain Jonas became earnestly interested— 
how would it pay to buy part of a vessel ? 

“There is a great deal of money to be made there,” said the 
Captain. “A great deal, if a fellow has the grit in him and isn’t 
afraid of the devil. For instance—in ebony.” 

“Yes,” said Sam, simply. “ Or in sacks of charcoal.” 

“ Ay—tbozales. But I see you're up to snuff. We'll talk this 
over privately to-morrow. If you’re minded to go in the charcoal 
business, I’m your man.” 

It struck me as very singular that such innocent articles as ebony 
and charcoal should require for dealers men not afraid of the devil. 

“Ebony and charcoal,” replied Sam, “ are poetical terms for slaves. 
Now what do you think of Captain Jonas? ” 

What I first thought was that Fuller the divine had called negroes 
images of God cut in ebony, and I wondered if any of the slavers had 
ever read Fuller. Then, without pondering on the iniquity of his being 
a slaver, I also wondered if Captain Jonas would tell me some tales of 
his adventures in Africa. I had read a great deal in a small way of 
travels in that strange land, and in those days books of pirates, and 
lives of buccaneers, were more read than they are now, for we used to 
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see pirates hung. I had known many Cubans and picked up many 
strange stories, and I may say that I frequently astonished Captain 
Jonas by bringing out from the dark lumber-closet of my memory 
some bit of knowledge of things which he had seen. For my fondest 
anticipations were realised, and the Captain, finding that I listened 
with the deepest interest and appreciation, and that my comments on 
his stories reflected on them a hitherto unknown light of literature 
and culture, passed hours in detailing all the mysteries of iniquity as 
developed in slave-trading. Of one thing I am sure, he never drew on 
his imagination, never spun a yarn, or told me an untruth. In after 
years I found in Captain Canot’s ‘Journal of an African Slave 
Trader,’ incidents and anecdotes much the same as those which I 
had heard from Captain Jonas, but I believe that as the same course 
of life develops similar adventures these were merely coincidences. 

It was always remarkable that none of the desperate deeds and 
tremendous atrocities which he had committed ever appeared to him 
to have been remarkably dramatic, singular, or fast. They had all 
been done simply in the way of business, to make money, and to this 
man, ambitious of refinement, all business whatever was slow and 
prosaic. Whether he had in his boyhood, with a soul above buttons, 
sprung from a very tradesmanly family I did not ascertain. The 
following reminiscences of his table-talk will fully explain what I mean. - 

“ Did you never have trouble in making up your cargo?” I asked. 

“Yes—often. Even when the barracones were full, the dealers 
would hear, or pretend to have heard, that several vessels were coming 
for cargoes. Then niggers would go up. More than once I have 
been actually compelled, by the state of the market, to take away 
another man’s niggers from him by force. We are all, you know, 
the victims of circumstances. If I could not make up my load, and I 
found another slaver at sea, of course, if I was strong enough, I 
unloaded him.” 

“ And you fought ?” 

“Certainly—you don’t suppose we had guns for nothing. We 
used to arm the niggers sometimes, and then we'd fight till the ship 
looked like a butcher’s blood-tub.” 

“That was dreadfully desperate !” 

“Do you think so? Well, it was rather fast. Now, wasn’t it? 
But then ”—here the captain relapsed —“ it was all done in the way of 
business. Merely for money. Business is very be-littling. I remem- 
ber one night, when a cruiser was hot down on me, and to lighten the 
ship I had to throw a lot of young nigger girls overboard. Ah, it 
was a touchin’ scene—and I always feel degraded, to think that 
the fact that I lost well on to a hundred dollars a head always will 
mingle with my memories of that sad hour. It was a pensive sight 
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to see "em go overboard in the moonlight—screamin’ like mad as 
the sharks took em—and to have to help to do it—it always puts 
me in mind of those beantiful verses : 


“ «She lived alone, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me.’ ” 


I told the Captain very simply that I thought he had made, with 
great taste, an apt quotation, and he was charmed. The grotesque 
incongruities of his life and thoughts never struck me in those days. In 
good faith, what with my admiration of his wonderful experience, and 
his admiration of my unwonted appreciation of him, and my frequent 
illustration of it from widely varied sources, there was not much to 
choose between us. We got on well together, because the Captain was 
in all little matters sober, quiet, and moderate. He would take his 
little glass of brandy—not as a matter of course, as Captain Jack the 
roysterer would—but with a conscious air and smile, like a deacon, and 
always make some remark about it. He was always decent, and never 
profane. I used to think he would like to swear, but was doubtful as 
to whether he could manage it properly. Since then I have found 
out that if there is a type of devil on earth, it is the man who never 
swears, or never wants to. He who expends no idle words is the one 
of all to be feared. I found out that one Sunday morning; he had 
been to church, but he carefully concealed this from everybody. He 
was no hypocrite, and made no external pretence of goodness, and I 
am quite sure he enjoyed his little outing amazingly. The key to 
his nature was that all his dark deeds had occurred: to him as neces- 
sities in business, while his temperament had remained the same as in 
his humble youth. Ido not think that in his own opinion he had 
ever committed a crime. He had for years seen his fellow-creatures 
rolling in such sinks of diabolical wickedness, that unto himself he 
seemed a very respectable being. 

“You must have seen some horrible things in Africa,” I asked. 

“Yes. In the way of business one had to see some very disgusting 
sights. Their customs are very vulgar—particularly the grand 
custom which is held once a year in Dahomey. I knew the king; he 
invited me to it. They were dreadful in those old days. I saw 
between two and three thousand people actually tortured to death. 
All their blood ran into a great pool, and when it was half full the 
king’s favourite wives jumped naked into it, and wabbled and wallowed 
about, and, when they came out, such a nasty-looking lot of ignorant 
niggers you never did see.” 

“ Horrible !” 


“Yes; they are a low lot. It all comes of their want of education. 
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Yet the old king was pretty shrewd. Once a trader sold him a barrel 
or cask of rum, and warranted it to contain so many gallons—I forget 
how many. The king wouldn’t dispute him, but he got a gallon 
measure, and another cask of the same size—but empty. Then he 
had it filled with water, gallon by gallon, and found that the trader 
was trying to cheat him. They are always killing and torturing in 
that country, especially for witchcraft. Once I camé across a small 
lot of fifteen slaves which were going to be tortured to death for 
Obeah. I bought ’em all for an old dress-coat. It was a nice 
coat, and I might have worn it for some time longer, but I did it 
only to save their lives, for I had a full cargo, and didn’t want 
‘em. I let ’em run in the bush.” 

“Can you tell me about Fetish ? ” 

“Nobody better, for I got the Grand Fetish myself. I found 
out that if I had it I could trade anywhere, and nowhere without it. 
To get it you must go to the Great Devil. The white sailors gave 
him that name, and the niggers have taken it without knowing its 
meaning.” 

“ And who is the Great Devil ?” 

“ Nobody knows ; nobody has ever seen him—at least so they say. 
They take you into a wild place among-some rocks and leave you 
there and you call out. Then a voice answers you in your own 
language, whatever it may be, and it is a curious fact that if you are 
French, Spanish, English, or anything else, it always speaks to you 
quite correctly. It did to me, and asked me what I wanted. I 
replied the Great Fetish. The Great Devil told me to leave certain 
gifts and to look on a certain rock for a horn. I did so and found it. 
Then I was told to fill the horn every morning with rum and pour 
it over my left shoulder. After I had the horn I got along 
admirably. It was a first-rate passport. I was glad to get out of 
that place in the rocks—one never knows what the illiterate niggers 
are up to when they get to playing bug-a-boo.” 

“ And the rum ?” 

“ Yes, I stuck to my promises, but after a while I made my nigger 
servant do it forme. I believe that he was specially deputed to act 
as spy in the business. But as I always turned my back I am pretty 
sure that when he threw it over his shoulder it somehow or other ran 
down his throat. When a man hasn’t had an education he is capable 
of deceiving even his God.” 

“But they are afraid of fetish ? ” 

“ Yes—fear it like death, and worse than death, and beyond death. 
If anything is Obeah, not to be touched—just like taboo in the Pacific 
—there isn’t a nigger in Guinea would touch it. You can pick up 
gold out of the sand in the market-place of Dahomey, but nobody 
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even thinks of touching it, because it’s against the law. It all comes 
of a want of intellectual culture.” 

“ What did you dislike most in the slave-trade ?” 

“The worst part of the regular routine of the business,” said 
Captain Jonas, speaking very slowly, ‘“ was—having—to—kill ’em 
occasionally. I don’t mean light’nin’ the vessel of a lot, as I told you 
of before, when a cruiser’s after you, and it’s your own neck or nothing, 
besides your brig. That's an emergency. But I mean when the 
small-pox or fever comes out, and they begin to go, first five, then 
ten, then twenty or thirty a day—it’s awful to see your money 
perishing before your very eyes.” 

“ And what do you do then?” 

“Well,” resumed the Captain, “ you go round and see those who've 
got the spots which indicate the approach of the disease—and— 
doctor ’em.” 

“ With what ?” 

“Sulphate of morphia.” 

“Why, that kills them !” 

“Yes, it has that effect. Some people use other things. It’s to 
save life. If I didn’t, the whole lot would die. Once I lost nearly 
all my crew, and all my officers, and three-quarters of the cargo. It 
was awful going round after dark on that utterly poisoned vessel—- 
with a torch, among those chained, bolted, sick, and dying blacks ; 
and see how they glared at me as I searched for the signs and gave 
them their doses. And to hear the poor deluded uneducated creatures 
crying out for the medicine which they think is to save their lives ; 
the mothers begging it with tears for their babies, when you know 
all the time it’s to kill ’em—though after all it’s the best thing could 
happen to’em. Upon my word,” said the Captain, as he heaved a 
deep breath, “I’ve seen the time when I really wish I hadn’t been 
brought up to business. If you were to go now to any man of 
culture—like that college professor you spoke of yesterday—and told 
him how I had pisoned those niggers, I know exactly what he'd say I 
was like. He'd tell you I was just like that fellow to whom 

“* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


No—no,” continued the Captain hastily, “don’t say he wouldn’t—I 
know he would ; he’d think I was almost as bad as Peter Bell. I own,” 
he continued, “ that I’ve left more wives in Africa than Peter ever had 
—and niggers at that—but then it’s the custom of the country, and 
cultivated travellers always conform to it. That don’t count. I’ve 
only one wife in England. I’m not the kind of person who would 
commit bigamy as Peter Bell did—not by a long shot. It’s low. 
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“The truth is,” he continued, “I’ve never been really anything 
but a mere man of business, and I sometimes fear I was born to 
nothing better. And it doesn’t happen to have come into my line of 
business or of profits to allow that niggers are as good as white 
people. There are plenty of clergymen and teachers and publishers 
in your own country—in America—who wouldn’t let out anything 
favouring niggers in any way, for fear they should lose money by it, 
and I’m not a copper worse than the best of em. We're all slaves of 
the dollar, but if you ask me who’s the dirtiest I should say it was not 
the man who brings the black out of his land of torture and super- 
stition into a Christian country, but the one who having got him there 
helps in any way to keep him down, or truckles in any way to those 
who do. Fellows who do this to make money,” continued the 
Captain, warming up, “are no end meaner than those who pitch ’em 
overboard or pison em; and I should be very sorry to change my 
chances of salvation with ’em.” 

It will be seen by this that the Captain’s ideas of right and wrong 
were strangely confused, and quite at variance with those of society. 
He kept on. 

“Still if you are a man of business it’s as well to be a good one. 
Did you ever read in ‘Guy Mannering’ about Dirk Hatteraick *” 
Here a twinkle in Captain Jonas’s eye proclaimed the discovery of a 
bon mot. 

“Yes.” . 

“Well, he was a man of business—a stupid Dutchman, of course, 
who led a dull, commonplace life, but honest. How well he says: ‘I 
always accounted to my owner to the last penny.’ And so did I— 
but then I always owned my own vessel.” 

This was the last brilliant remark I ever heard’ from the little 
Captain. He went forth into the night, but from that night I heard 
no more of him. Perhaps he still lives, a chirping cheery little grey 
old man in some quiet village in England, where he attends church 
regularly, and lives happily on the results of his gold dust or diamonds. 
Or did he go down—flag nailed to mast—amid yells and shot and 
powder smoke, the magazine fired by his own hand, like Ned Boltrope, 
the commander of the Black Snake privateer? Quien sabe? Well, 
'tis time for us to go, but ere we depart let me give you in full the 
entire version of that song, with all its improvements, as I obtained it 
years afterwards in America. 


“TIME FOR US TO GO. 
With sails let fall, and sheeted home, and clear of the ground were we, 
We passed the bank, stood round the light, and sailed away to sea; 
The wind was fair, the coast was clear, and the brig was noways slow, . 
For she was built in Baltimore, and ’twas time for us to go. 
VOL. LVI. 24 
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A quick run to the West we had, and when we made the Bight,* 
We kept the offing all day long, and crossed the bar at night ; 
Six hundred niggers in the hold, and seventy we did stow, 

And when the hatches on we'd put, ’twas time for us to go. 


We safely had got off the coast before we saw a sail, 

‘Then we packed on every stitch would stand, although it blew a gale, 
And we walked along fuli fourteen knots, for the barky she did know, 
As well as ever a soul on board, that ’twas time for us to go. 


We'd carried away the royal yard, and the stun-sail booms were gone, 
Says the skipper they may stand or go, I’m darned if I don’t crack on, 
So the weather braces we’ll round in, and the try-sail set also, 

And we'll keep the brig three points away, for it’s time for us to go. 


Oh yard-arm under she did sail in the trough of the deep seas, 

And the masts they thrashed about like whips as she plunged before the 
breeze, 

And every yard it buckled up like to a bending bow, 

But her spars were tough as whalebone, and ’twas time for us to go. 


We dropped the cruiser in the night, and our cargo landed we, 
‘Then ashore we went with our pockets full of dollars on the spree, 
And when the liquor it is out, and the locker it is low, 

‘Then to sea again in the ebony-trade, ’twill be time for us to go.” 


Morat. 


I. Young men cannot make themselves fast by trying to be so, 
and especially by being wicked. If it is in you to excel by being in 
form, in any way, it will come out without an effort, naturally and 
gracefully; if it is not, all the forcing in the world will not 
produce it. 

II. Do not, in your zeal for success in life, let yourself fall into 
the belief that business is an excuse for all crimes whatever, and for 
the most inexhaustible amount of meanness. Draw the line some- 
where. 

* “The Bight of Benin, 
Where one comes out 
Where a hundred go in.”—Sailor’s Rhyme. 
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In the year 1803, when the French Revolution had completed its 
work on the greater part of the old French families, and the treasures 
which had been collected at many an historical chateau had been dis- 
persed, the relics of one of these houses were dispersed by auction. At 
the sale of Montigny, M. Chateaugiron purchased for a trifle a bulky 
manuscript, containing the notes of a French gentleman, who had 
collected the gossip of the seventeenth century, and had, it appears, 
contemplated a history of the regency of Anne of Austria. This 
work, however, he never compiled, though it would probably, had it 
been completed, have been based on the notes which he had gathered. 
The manuscript was published in 1833, under the title of ‘ Historiettes 
pour servir 2 |’Histoire du xvm™* Siecle.’ The author of these notes 
was Tallemant des Réaux. 

Gédéon Tallemant was born at Rochelle in November 1619, and 
was the son of an opulent Huguenot of that particularly Huguenot 
city, the reduction of which was the aim of Richelieu—the protection 
of which was vainly undertaken by Charles I. and Buckingham. His 
grandfather had emigrated from the Low Countries to escape the 
tyranny of Alva. He was related to the famous family of Ram- 
bouillet, and was familiar with all those persons who frequented the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. His religion was no hindrance to him, for at 
nineteen years of age he formed part of the household of the Abbé 
(afterwards the Cardinal) de Retz, and with two of his brothers accom- 
panied that statesman on an embassy to Rome. After graduating in 
canon and civil law, he could have obtained by purchase the office of 
a counsellor in Parliament, his father having been ready to make this 
provision for him. But by his marriage with his cousin, Elizabeth 
de Rambouillet, he became possessed of independent fortune, purchased 
an estate in Touraine, was reconciled to the Church of Rome in 1685, 
and died in 1692. Tallemant seems to have amused his leisure in 
putting together all the stories which he could collect about all the 
most notorious persons in France. But he did not, it appears, intend 
to publish his collections, like most of the people who make such notes 
of the time in which they live. Hence, after liberal deductions from 
the value of his work, thus brought to light after so long an interval, 
deductions which must be allowed to the character of the man, and 
the method which he adopted, Tallemant has left us a more faithful 
2a 2 
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picture of French society in the seventeenth century than any other: 
French author. We will try to give a sketch of what that society 
was from this author’s volumes. 

The history of the Reformation in France was quite unlike that in 
any other European country. In Germany, Scandinavia, and England, 
it allied itself with the temporal power of the sovereign, and became 
the principal agent by which the authority of the crown was consoli- 
dated and secured. The divine right of kings succeeded to the divine: 
right of the popes, and as the power was nearer, it became more 
searching and more despotic than that of the Church. In Scotland, 
the Reformation, as developed by Calvin in Geneva, became the religion 
of the people, and was embraced and maintained in a peculiar form, 
with the greatest stubbornness and energy. The Scotch Reformation 
found no favour with the Stuart kings, and got no staunch assistance 
from the Scotch nobility. But the Scotch peasantry clung to it reso- 
lutely. They cared very little for liberty, however sensitive they 
were about their national independence, provided always that the 
national faith was respected. A democratic church is generally sup- 
posed to be hostile to privileged orders. But the Scotch were as 
submissive to their aristocracy as they were loyal to their creed. Up 
to the Scotch Reform Bill, the mass of the Scotch nation had no 
political power. But they achieved and enjoyed the substance of an 
ecclesiastical despotism, which they wielded themselves. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century, the kings of France feared nothing but the nobility. A 
faction of the nobles assisted Henry V. and the Duke of Bedford in 
the conquest of France. The wily Louis XI. dreaded nothing so 
much as the risk that our Edward IV. would put himself at the head 
of the nobles who survived the War of the Public Good, and effect 
another conquest. When the fear of English intervention was over, 
a civil war, which lasted for nearly a century, was waged in France. 
Louis XIV. contrived finally to quench the fire, by leading his nobles 
in the direction of foreign conquest, and when he thought it safe to 
do so, he crushed the last hope of resistance to his government by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It was at this epoch that Tallemant 
conformed to the State religion. 

When the Reformation invaded France, it was accepted by the 
townsfolk and peasantry, especially in the South. But it was soon 
seen to be a power which the nobles might employ on behalf of their 
traditional policy of independence, and, if necessary, of armed opposi- 
tion to the sovereign. In the sixteenth century there were three 
factions in France: the League, the Huguenots, and the King’s party ; 

the first powerful in some of the great towns, especially Paris, the 
second strongly intrenched in the south and west. The kings of 
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‘tthe House of Valois were able to exist only by the rivalry of these 
two great factions. At last Henry III. was assassinated, and the 
leader of the Huguenots became king. To gain his crown Henry IV. 
‘suffered himself to be converted. In course of time the success of the 
Huguenots was their ruin, for the grandson of the man whom they 
set on the throne proscribed and almost exterminated them. People 
speak with horror of the excesses of the French Revolution, and con- 
‘demn them justly ; but French rulers, whether they be king or people, 
have always been merciless to beaten parties. It may be doubted 
whether the executions of the Mountain were more atrocious than the 
Dragonnades, the murders of September more savage than the massacres 
of the Huguenot ministers. 

When Tallemant was nine years old, Rochelle, the stronghold of 
the Huguenots, was captured, and lost its privileges. The Huguenots 
became a tolerated instead of a powerful faction. Richelieu did not 
wish to drive them to extremities, but he determined to make them 
submissive to the royal authority. They were made to suffer hardly 
any disabilities. They were admitted to all civil and military offices, 
were welcomed at Court, and treated with consideration. Richelieu 
wished to take advantage of the Thirty Years’ War, and to round off 
the frontier of France at the expense of Germany. It would have 
frustrated his plans if he had driven, by untimely severity, the most 
capable French captains and the sturdiest French soldiery into the 
arms of German or Scandinavian Protestantism. Besides, to do him 
justice, Richelieu had little religion and less morality. A libertine 
and a sceptic, the highest duty of a subject in his eyes was conformity 
to the machinery of government, and religious conformity seemed to 
him, at best, only a symbol of political allegiance. Besides, he knew 
that the king tolerated him, without liking him, and kept him in 
power, only because he was too languid to encourage a rival, and 
that the king’s brother, Gaston, was the most faithless, heartless, but 
fortunately the most cowardly of men. Richelieu therefore did not 
desire to make enemies, and least of all, if it could be helped, enemies 
of zealots. He had no fear of the common people, and no French 
minister had for nearly two centuries. The good ladies and gentle- 
men who, before the Revolution, talked of the rights of man, and of 
natural equality, and a political Arcadia, had not the slightest idea of 
the storm which was gathering in 1789, and of the havoc which that 
storm would make. 

Tallemant is Huguenot enough to glance at those tenets and 
practices of the Roman Church, which the men of his religion openly 
repudiated, and the editors of his manuscript think it necessary to 
remind their readers of Tallemant’s heterodoxy. But the allusions 
are never very contemptuous, and rarely offensive. On the other 
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* hand, there is not a trace of the stern morality, or the Puritanical zeal 
with which Calvin’s tenets are generally associated in the home of their 
origin andadoption. ‘The fine ladies and gentlemen of the historiettes 
are vastly like the fictions of Congreve. A cavalier must not cheat 
at cards, and must be ready to avenge an affront with his sword, but 
he may break every other law, human and divine. A woman of virtue 
is probably a prude, who is certainly no better in thought, word, and 
deed than nine-tenths of those whose character, as we should say, is 
wholly gone, but a liaison with others than a gentleman born is the 
greatest of crimes. To be a man or woman of quality is an excuse 
for all vice, except the vice of association with those people who are 
not of quality. One gets glimpses of the poorer classes. They are 
laborious, self-denying, patient, and at times gay. But they are 
supposed to have neither feelings nor rights. The bright flower 
cannot be conceived to have any real association with the stem on 
which it grows or with the root from which it derives its being. 

The laquais and the fille were born to be thrashed. The picture 
of the French serving-man as given in Moliére is no imitation of the 
parasite and slave in the comedies of Plautus and Terence, but an 
exact representation of the liabilities to which, the domestic servant 
was understood to submit. The laquais was well clothed, well fed, 
and had to support, if need be (though at some risk to himself, for he 
would certainly be surrendered if danger came from obedience), his 
master’s orders in any outrage. But he was thrashed at his master’s 
discretion. Once, Tallemant informs us, the peasantry showed 
dangerous anger at a seigneur whose use of the stick was incessant 
and unmerited. Once he tells us of a lady who beat one of her 
servants to death on Good Friday. He thinks that she ought to 
have had Jews for her victims. But moderate beating no domestic 
servant had any right to complain of. The fact explains the modern 
French indignation at any form of personal chastisement, and its 
total disappearance from French schools. The peasant, in this 
particular, has been levelled up to the gentleman who once ruled 
over him. 

Louis XIII. was peevish and indolent, without heart, and without 
any passion except selfishness. His brother was possessed of all these 
vices, and was, besides, flighty, cowardly, treacherous, and mendacious. 
But they do not seem to have been disliked or dreaded. Everybody 
was pleased with the murder of Concini, and there was very little 
sympathy expressed at the judicial murder of his wife. Cinq Mars 
was a favourite, whose head was turned, who played his cards badly 
and lost the game. He perished, and the Court went on as before, 
intriguing, gossiping, jesting, with but a pin to choose generally 
between the debaucheries of priest and layman, soldier and civilian. 
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Nobody expected anything but good manners from anybody. A man 
or woman of sufficient means, and ready wit, was welcome every- 
where, no matter what his or her character was. The Queen was on 
good terms with the more fashionable courtesans, and the King took 
no offence at the presence of a blackleg who kept within certain limits, 
or a bravo who repudiated all decorum. The freedoms which people 
took with each other, provided they did not step beyond conventional 
rules, were amazing. The wit of the higher orders affected those who 
were least likely, one would think, to be influenced by it, the pro- 
fessional highwayman. It is supposed to be a fiction of romance, that 
an Anglo-French thief spared the purse of a beauty, on condition that 
she danced with,him on Bagshot Heath. The Memoirs of Tallemant, 
written, it must be remembered, with no intention of publication, 
inform us that an ancient lady wit of Paris escaped the rough hands 
of a footpad by a kindly but broad jest. 

There is a curious phenomenon in seventeenth-century French 
literature. At first it is immeasurably coarse, and nakedly prurient. 
It is superfluous to mention the names of those who contributed to 
this epoch in Gallican letters. Shortly after the death of Henry IV. 
it becomes more decent, and more indecent ; more decent in language, 
more indecent in suggestion. Coarse talk becomes vulgar, licentious 
insinuation is the fashion. Gradually the latter becomes bad taste, 
and in the middle of the century the old comedy dies out. The plays 
of Moliére rarely contain a passage which is in itself an offence to 
modern decency. The great work of Sorel, which was in its first 
edition almost brutal in its coarseness, was purified by the author in 
a second edition, which was published ten or fifteen years later. The 
closest parallel which the history of literature can supply is that 
between the plays of Aristophanes, the only author left us of the old 
Attic comedy, and Menander, or Plautus and Terence, the Latin 
translators of the new, on the one hand, and the great prose drama 
of Rabelais, as contrasted with the comedy of manners which Moliare 
founded, on the other. The relation of the two epochs is precise. It 
is absurd to say that Rabelais founded the modern comedy on the 
basis of the Aristophanic licence, or that Moliére framed his plays on 
the lines which Plautus and Terence took from the later Attic comedy. 
Both efforts were spontaneous. It is merely remarkable that for 
once in the history of letters genius ran in channels of almost identical 
form, though with very different force. 

When literature was purified in France, it remained immoral in 
England. Up to the meeting of the Long Parliament, a large, growing, 
and resolute section of the English people, influenced doubtlessly by 
the grossness of the English stage, hated actors and playwrights with 
indiscriminate detestation. Just before the meeting of that famous 
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Parliament, the King and Queen went to see the first performance of 
what is perhaps the most licentious drama of the old English stage, 
the comedy of ‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife.’ But this drama, like 
others of the same type, though the plot professed to be foreign, was 
copied from English manners, the heroine being a Lady Somerset or 
a Lady Banbury, the hero a man who had won his wife by an affecta- 
tion of stupidity, and ruled her as an English squire ruled his house- 
hold in those days, by sheer force. There is little or no trace of 
foreign influence in the early English drama. The characters have 
foreign names, the scenes are laid in foreign countries, but the tone of 
thought is English, the sentiments are English, the wit, the humour, 
the brutality are English. 

With the Restoration, French libertinism was introduced into 
England, only, to the disgrace of the people, in a more shameless and 
profligate form than it appeared in France. Charles and his boon 
companions, in the days of their earlier exile, witnessed the morality 
of the Regency, and when they got back to England, improved on it. 
Tallemant says next to nothing about the English royal family. He 
tells us that the dowager Queen of England (Henrietta Maria) was so 
poor, that Mazarin sent her wood in the winter to make fires with. 

He alludes only twice to Charles I., once when he says that the 
English army were taking their king about, as countrymen do a fine 
steer to fairs, and that his end will be that of the steer; and again, 
when he tells a story of some lady who brought forward proofs of her 
marriage in England, but was met by the statement that no evidence 
could be trusted from a country which had sent its king to the scaffold. 
The Frenchman of the seventeenth century had completely developed 
that peculiarity which is ascribed to the Frenchman of the nineteenth, 
an impression that France, and especially Paris, was the only country 
worth living in, and that nothing which happened in any other country 
whatever was worthy even of a thought or a note. That this con- 
summate self-satisfaction has done much to produce a sentiment of 
nationality among the French is certain ; that it has induced strength 
and weakness at different times on the enterprises which France has 
undertaken is also certain. But it has also, by its very audacity, 
recommended the imitation of French manners in England—as in 
the time of Charles II. ; in Germany—as in the days of Frederick 
the Great. The influence and example of France is manifested in 
the Courts of the last two male Stuarts, and is faithfully represented 
in the English drama. When enmity between the two nations became 
a political tradition, as it was from the accession of William III. to 
the battle of Waterloo, France and England, though geographically 
close together, ceased to give and receive those influences which were 
so decided at the latter end of the seventeenth century. But the 
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Frenchman did not express any satisfaction at the eagerness with 
which he was copied at first, or regret that he ceased to be a model to 
his neighbours afterwards. Other people were welcome to the warmth 
of intellectual sunshine which France afforded. If they shut the 
light out from themselves it was their concern, and France had not 
even the leisure to pity, still less to upbraid them. 

Tallemant seems to have written down what he saw and heard, 
merely to amuse himself, and with no further intention. He began 
his notes early, and continued them to the end of his life. They form 
six volumes, each of about four hundred pages. The contents of 
these volumes are mainly anecdotes told of well-known persons in 
French society. There are also collections of repartees and bons mots, 
from which we learn that a woman’s tongue constituted a pretty 
effective method of defence in old France, and could inflict wounds 
which were more dreaded than those of the sword. A wit could even 
disarm a bravo, or disable him from construing a retort into a defiance. 
A piece of waggery, even an unconscious piece, often had unexpected 
effects. When the tailor of a village was condemned to be hanged, a 
deputation of the parish waited on the judge and told him that they 
had only one tailor, and could not afford to spare him, but that they 
had two carpenters, and suggested that justice would be satisfied if 
one of these were taken, and so gained their tailor without com- 
promising their carpenters. How could a “ partisan,” ¢.e. a farmer of 
taxes, be offended when, after he described his order as “le soutien de 
YEtat,” he is met by the answer, “ Parbleu, c’est donc dans le sens 
que la corde est le soutien du pendu, qui ne le quitte point qu’elle 
ne l’ait étranglé.” It was the privilege of the provincial governor 
that if he died in office, he should be buried at the expense of the 
province. One of these governors wished to put this charge on the 
people on the occasion of his wife’s death. The authorities waited on 
him and expressed their profound regret that this charge could not 
be sanctioned. But they added that they would incur the cost with 
the greatest pleasure for Monsieur. One of the female wits prosecuted 
certain farmers-general who had confiscated her goods. As they 
could not defend their action, they made restitution, “ En disant 
qu il falloit éviter ses bons mots.” When she heard of it, and of the 
reason alleged, she improved the occasion, “ Ces gens-la me connoissent, 
vous verrez que quelqu’un d’eux a été laquais dans quelque bonne 
maison de ma connoissance.” We may contrast this sharp rejoinder 
with the answer of the Bishop of Belley to St. Francis of Sales, when 
the latter complained that his memory was growing weak. “ Pour 
moi, j’ai autant de mémoire que jamais, mais je manque un peu de 
jugement.” “Vraiment,” replied the saint, “vous étes un vrai 
Israélite, auquel il n’y a point de fraude.” There was even wit— 
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perhaps good sense—in the pulpit. Pere André, one of the most con- 
spicuous French preachers in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
made a new, and not an altogether unsound, explanation of the text, 
when quoting, “J’ai acheté une métairie, je m’en vais la voir,” he 
exclaimed, “ Vous étes un sot, vous la devriez aller voir avant que de 
Yacheter.” “Don’t forget,” said he to a man who had made his fortune 
by farming the salt-tax, and having built a gallery informed him 
that he intended to fill it with statues, “to put one of Lot’s wife 
among them.” 

It was a neat compliment of Bassompierre, when he said to.a pretty 
young lady, “Mademoiselle, que j’ai regret & ma jeunesse quand je 
vous vois.” When the same wag told the Queen that in his opinion 
most women were good for nothing, and she said, “ Et moi?” he 
answered, “ Ah! pour yous, Madame, vous étes la Reine.” Bassom- 
pierre did not even spare the King. He told him that when he went 
on an embassy to Madrid the King of Spain sent him a handsome 
mule to ride on. “Oh! la belle chose que c’étoit,” said the King, 
“de voir une ane sur une mule.” “Tout beau, sire,” he replied, 
“c'est vous que je représentois.” 

The career of Bois Robert, the favourite of Cardinals Perron, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin, curiously illustrates the social and moral 
condition of France in the first half of the seventeenth century. He 
was at first a barrister at Rouen, but was obliged to fly in order to 
avoid the effects of a scandal. Then he came to Paris, and contrived 
to introduce himself to Perron and the Queen Dowager, Mary of 
Medicis. Here he eked out his resources by roguery, but having 
taken orders, got a canonry at St. Ouen’s church at Rouen, and several 
other pieces of preferment. But Bois Robert remained a gamester, a 
libertine, and a cheat. He was, however, a wit, and all the rest was 
forgiven. There is a story that when he had a fit of the gout, 
Boileau called on him, and inquired after his health. The savant an- 
swered, “Il souffre comme un damné.” “Il jure bien donc?” “Monsieur, 
il n’a de consolation que celle-la dans son mal.” He spared no one. 
When his patron, as yet Bishop of Lugon only, bought a new hat, and 
asked his follower how it suited him, he answered, “ Il vous siérait 
encore mieux sil étoit de la couleur du nez de votre aumdénier.” 
Sometimes he met his match. He told a young lady once that he 
was afraid that one of his servants ran the risk of being hanged. 
“Voire,’ she answered, “les laquais de Boisrobert ne sont pas faits 
pour la potence; ils n’ont que le feu a craindre.” When he was 
reproached by another lady with a reputation for atheism and impiety, 
he answered, “ Ah! madame, il ne faut croire tout ce qu’on dit ; on m’a 
bien dit, 4 moi, que vous étiez la——” “Que dites-vous la?” “Madame, 
je vous proteste que je n’en ai rien cru.” He pretended that he medi- 
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tated turning Mussulman; but he was lucky enough to have this 
considered a jest. At last the good people at Court tried hard to 
make him a penitent, though his end was far from being an edifying 
one. But his life at least had been amusing. He wrote many 
comedies. 

The following are some of Tallemant’s stories: The tailors of 
Rennes asked their bishop to supply them with a patron saint. “ But 
we want,” said they, “to have one who is undoubtedly in Paradise.” 
“T will think of it; come back to-morrow.” They came. “My 
friends,” said he, “take the good thief (le bon larron). There is 
no doubt about him.” A citizen of Thouars was summoned before 
the Huguenot minister, M. Rivet, and the consistory. “You drink,” 
said the minister. ‘Of course I do; there is not one of you gentle- 
men but drinks.” “But you beat your wife.” ‘And who else would 
you have beat her? If Mademoiselle Rivet did anything wrong, 
would you call in the neighbours to chastise her?’ A red-haired 
fellow went to confession. ‘ How long is it,” said the priest, “since 
you have confessed?” “Ten years, for I have committed no sin in 
the interval.” “What is your calling?” “A bailiff.” “Of what 
country?” “A Norman.” “You are a bailiff, a Norman, a red- 
haired man, and have never sinned for ten years. I must have a 
relic.” So the priest pulled out his knife and cut off the fellow’s 
ear. D’Audiguier told Théophile that he always mended his pen 
with his sword; “Je ne m’étonne done pas que yous écriviez si 
mal.” 

The following are characteristic: “Une femme, en pleurant son 
mari, disoit, Hélas! il me disoit toujours, Va-t’-en diable. Mais il 
y est bien allé le premier.” “Un sergent, a Bordeaux, prit son pére 
prisonnier, disant qu’il valoit mieux qu'il gagnat cet argent-la qu’un 
étranger.” “Ceux de Saint-Maixant, en Poitou, quand le feu Roi y 
passa, mirent une belle chemise blanche & un pendu qui étoit a leur 
justice, & cause que c’étoit sur le chemin.” The politeness described 
in the last story is far beyond that which collected and clothed the 
happy peasantry of Potemkin. Some stories can be paralleled in 
recent experience. Marshal Effiat met M. Mulet, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and a member of Richelieu’s family. “Bon jour, M. de 
Mulet,” said the marshal. “ Bon jour, Monsieur Fiat,” said the priest. 
“ My name is not Fiat,” said the marshal. “Nor mine de Mulet,” 
said the doctor; “et sachez, que quiconque ajoutera une syllabe a 
mon nom, j’en retrancherai une du sien.” The late Vincent Scully 
put the jest in even better form. As he was leaving the House of 
Commons, the Whig whip, Lord Monck, who wanted members for a 
division, patted him on the shoulder and said, “Don’t go away, old 
Scull.” “Tl thank you, my lord,” returned Scully, in his best Irish 
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manner and accent, “ not to cut off the last letter of my name, or if 
you will, stick it to the end of your own.” 

What illustrates the pride of the Spanish Court better than the 
following? A Spaniard, seeing the late King Louis XIII. take off 
his hat to many people in the Court of the Louvre, said to the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, in whose company he was, “ Hé quoi! votre roi te 
son chapeau a ses sujets ?” “ Oui, il est fort civil.” “Oh! le Roi mon 
maitre tient bien mieux son rang; il n’éte son chapeau qu’au 
Saint-Sacrement, et méme mal volontiers.” Or what can rival the 
sly satire of the following? The Duc d’Antin was showing the 
beauties of Marly to an ambassador. In the two first walks of the 
garden, the trees, bent into an arch, made a long gallery. He asked 
him what he thought of it. “Cela me paroit admirable, répondit 
Yambassadeur, en France tout plie aux volontés du Roi, jusqu’aux 
arbres.” Was there ever a shorter and neater criticism of a trans- 
lation than that with which Ménage described Ablancour’s French 
version of Tacitus? ‘ C’est comme ma maitresse, c'est belle, mais peu 
fidéle.” 

The obligation of good manners was early acknowledged by the 
French kings. There is a story told of Charles IX. which is to the 
point. The King had a greyhound on which he set a high value. 
Having learnt that a Norman gentleman—the Normans are con- 
tinually the subject of Parisian satire—had an excellent dog of the 
same breed, he sent for it and him. A hare was coursed by the dogs, 
and the King’s dog was found inferior to the Norman’s. Annoyed at 
this, and seeing that the Norman gentleman—no doubt, says Talle- 
mant, a poor courtier—had gone in front of him, the King struck 
him rudely with a switch which he had in his hand. Next morning 
Marshal de Retz (the founder of the cardinal’s family) came to attend 
at the King’s toilette. The King saw that something was the matter, 
and the following conversation took place. “Qu’avez-vous?” “C'est, 
sire, que vous avez perdu le coeur de toute votre noblesse.” “Je vous 
entends, j’ai tort; je ne suis que gentilhomme, je le veux satisfaire.” 
And he begged the Norman’s pardon before the whole Court. Not 
content with this apology, he bestowed a place, at the marshal’s 
instance, on the injured man. ‘There is a similar story told of 
Louis XIV., who threw his cane out of the window, fearing that he 
should give way to an impulse and strike Lauzun, the Frenchman 
who afterwards carried off the wife and son of James II. to France, 
and strove to recover Ireland after the Revolution for James II., or, 
to be more accurate, for Louis XIV. 

Tallemant is the most omnivorous collector of anecdotes, no one 
ever having gathered so large and varied a store. He is not at all 
squeamish as to their quality, but in that age, if coarseness of language 
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was eschewed, no one was ashamed at any allusion, however broad. Our 
author, then, is the historian of how men and women talked in France 
during the seventeenth century. But he has little to say of what they 
did, and how they were reputed. Hence Tallemant has been charged 
with maligning the eminent men of his age. The fact is he thought 
nothing about the characters and the genius of his contemporaries, 
but only of the ludicrous incidents and sayings with which they were 
associated in the society of the Court. Such matters as the historian 
of grave political events considers all-important were insignificant to 
him. He has only scandal to talk of Sully, the great minister of 
Henry IV. He pretends to no acquaintance with the policy of 
Richelieu, which (more certainly than the so-called will of Peter the 
Great has guided Russia) continued the steadfast purpose of the 
French government from the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War to 
the campaign of 1870. Ménage, the greatest French scholar of the 
seventeenth century, appears in his papers as a busy voluptuary, 
who was alternately a cynic and a butt, the Apemantus of his age. 
He has heard of Pascal, of his precocious mathematical powers, and 
how he learnt Euclid as some boys read fairy tales, despite his father’s 
orders to quit unprofitable studies. He has heard of Moliére, whose 
fame was at its zenith during his life, but he has very little to say 
of a man the fertility of whose genius, in its width and exactness, 
more nearly approaches that of Shakespeare than that of any 
other dramatist. He knows nothing of the process by which 
Louis XIV. contrived to construct that marvellous army, with 
which he threatened the liberties of Europe more seriously than 
either Charles V. or Philip II. did, for it was he who taught the first 
Napoleon how to construct the machinery which again held the 
greater part of Europe in chains. He tells us nothing of the process 
by which Louis won over the great captain of the Huguenot party, till 
he thought himself able to give the finishing stroke to the policy of 
Richelieu, and to round off his authority by revoking the Edict of 
Nantes. The fact is, Tallemant, in so far as he understood the age 
in which he lived, was carried passively along by the temper of the 
time. His collection of stories is full of gibes on the superstitions of 
the orthodox, and he ended his days as a political convert to the old 
faith. His sympathies and antipathies are feeble, for they are sub- 
ordinated to his passion for the ludicrous. 

But there is great use, not only to the student of history, who is 
often a very dull fellow, but to the student of mankind, who is 
probably a very agreeable person, in works like those of Tallemant. 
That which a man seldom tells of the age in which he lives, its 
whims and its ways, its code of morals and breeding, is precisely that 
which a succeeding age is curiously anxious to learn. The contem- 
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porary does not tell it, because it is a feeling rather than a fact; the 
man of a later time wishes he had told it, because it has ceased to be 
a feeling, and is found to be a valuable fact—a fact without the know- 
ledge of which bygones are generally a dreary record of politics and 
battles, of intrigues and disappointments. That which the past 
slighted is really sprightly history, that on which it concentrated all 
its energies has often become frivolous. And the reason is, that the 
most vehement passions are roused by what is temporary, while the 
ways of thinking and forms of expressing thought are phases of that 
human nature which is permanent, but to which the past gives a 
novel flavour. One would be glad to get at the whole history of a 
single village as it was five centuries ago. It would be far more 
instructive than the record of wars and treaties. Now this is what 
writers such as Tallemant do. They tell us what Frenchmen were 
like two centuries ago, while ordinary historians tell us, and that very 
feebly, what France was doing. Of course such narratives lose much 
of their value when they are written for purposes of immediate 
publication, and are not much better when the publication, though 
deferred, is still intended, as in the case of such notemakers as 
Greville and Senior, Walpole and Harvey, because in such a case 
men strive after effect, and are very apt to make their private collec- 
tions the agency for safe calumnies on men of their own generation. 

There is a slight resemblance between Tallemant and Horace 
Walpole. The latter, to be sure, affected to be a man of letters and 
certainly trifled with politics. But he was only superficially interested 
in either. For the rest he was a flénewr, ever on the look out for all 
the gossip which he could collect. And just as Walpole gives us more 
insight into the social life of the eighteenth century in England than 
any one else, so Tallemant in his own way tells us how the French- 
man of the seventeenth period made love, and beyond all things jested 
about all things, wliether they were great or small, sacred or 
secular. 
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Che Souvenirs of Madame Vigée Le Bron. 


THERE are superior persons who object to what they are pleased to 
call “Light reading.” And they not only include in their con- 
demnation novels, but also those pleasant Memoirs which they loftily 
designate as mere gossip. They seem to imagine that books 
which may amuse cannot by any possibility instruct. The proper 
study of mankind, according to the self-elected wise men of the 
nineteenth century, is to solve questions which are practically 
insoluble. The lost spirits who reasoned high and found themselves 
in wandering mazes lost, probably realised their situation ; but we 
do not think metaphysicians of the present day are in the slightest 
degree aware when they are floundering. Mrs. Charles Kemble, 
whose character is so charmingly described in that delightful book, 
the ‘ Records of a Girlhood,’ used to say of the sages of her day, 
“When A talks to B and C, and B and C do not understand him and 
A does not understand himself, that’s metaphysics.” And then what 
hard words are used.* It is difficult for an ordinary mortal to under- 
stand them. It will be impossible soon to read even light literature 
without a dictionary. When we came on the word “ dynamic” in the 
last novel of the greatest writer of the age, we were terribly bewildered 
and distressed, but we-read on until we came to the melodramatic 
drowning of the only interesting character in the book, when we 
closed the volume in disgust, and are to this day unaware who was 
the father of that irrepressible prig, Mr. Daniel Deronda. Here are 
the specimen articles of the magazine of the period, ‘The Place of 
Will in Evolution,’ ‘The Place of Conscience in Evolution,’ ‘ The 
Reasonable Basis of Certitude,’ ‘Philosophy of the Pure Sciences,’ 
‘Psychometrical Facts.’ Then in the midst of these awful lucu- 
brations comes an article entitled ‘Is Insanity on the Increase?’ A 
very suggestive question, in answer to which we can only sorrowfully 
imagine that whilst there are writers and readers of brain-puzzling 
articles like these, it is impossible that insanity can be altogether 
on the wane. 

And then how conceited young gentlemen patronize and bore 

* It was against the hard words used by a pompous provincial that 
Falconbridge protested : 


“ Zounds! I was never so bethumped with words 
Since I first/called my brother’s father, Dad.” 
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mankind with their “schools of thought” and “aims of life.” How 
pleasant, perhaps superior persons would say how degrading, to turn 
from celestial talk and “ psychometrical facts” to the sunny souvenirs 
of Madame Vigée Le Brun. 

What a pleasant picture is here given of French society just before 
the whirlwind which scattered it for ever. Madame Le Brun, as an 
artist patronised by royalty, naturally saw kings, queens, and princes 
through rose-coloured spectacles. Her accounts of Marie-Antoinette 
are flattering in the extreme, but they coincide with the general 
impression left by the Memoirs of the period. 

Madame Le Brun writes : 


“It was in the year of 1779, my dear friend, that I took the Queen’s 
portrait for the first time. She was then in all the brilliancy of her youth and 
beauty. Marie-Antoinette was tall and admirably proportioned, her arms 
were lovely, her hands small and beautifully formed, and her feet charm- 
ing. She walked better than any woman in France; carrying her head 
with a majesty which denoted the sovereign in the midst of her Court 
without detracting in the least from the sweetness and grace of her whole 
aspect. In short, it is very difficult to give an idea to those who have not 
seen the Queen, of so much grace and dignity combined. Her features 
were not regular; she inherited from her family the long oval-shaped face 
peculiar to the Austrian nation, her eyes, which were nearly blue, were 
not large, but their expression was at once lively and soft, her-nose was 
small and well-formed, and her mouth was not large although the lips 
were rather thick. But the most remarkable thing about her was the 
brilliancy of her complexion. I never saw anything like it, and brilliant 
is the only word to express what it was; her skin was so transparent that 
it allowed of no shadow. I never could obtain the effect I desired ; paint 
could not represent the freshness, the delicate tints of that charming face, 
which I never beheld in any other woman. 

At the first sitting, the Queen’s imposing air began by intimidating me 
extremely, but her majesty spoke to me with so much goodness that her 
kind manner soon dissipated this impression. It was then that I made 
the portrait which represents her with a large hoop, dressed in white satin 
and holding a rose in her hand. This picture was destined for her brother, 
the Emperor Joseph II., and the Queen ordered two copies of it; one for 
the Empress of Russia, the other for her apartments at Versailles or at. 


Fontainebleau.” 


It was at this first sitting that Marie-Antoinette replied to Madame 
Le Brun in answer to her remark how much I’élévation de sa téte 
added to the nobleness of her aspect. “If I were not Queen, they 
would say that I have an air of insolence; is not that true?” The 
supposed haughtiness of the Queen made her an object of hatred to 
the French people, and the more she dispensed with etiquette and 
entered into society, the more her unpopularity increased. 

In an unpublished Memoir of the time, it is stated that the parties 
at the Duchess of Polignac’s gave great offence to a portion of the 
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nobility. The Queen was supposed to preside at these soirées. Those 
who were not invited were furious, those who were asked and were 
not sufficiently noticed were malignant. Hence arose those false 
and cruel libels which spread from the highest to the lowest classes 
of society. With what result is too well known. One is almost 
forced to agree with the Greek dramatists that fate is the great 
agent pervading life. Marie-Antoinette was born on a day of evil 
omen, Le jour des Morts, and there is no record in history of a 
woman who suffered such prolonged tortures and who endured them 
so nobly. 
Madame Le Brun writes : 


“One day it so happened that I failed to appear at the time appointed 
for my sitting, because, owing to my health being very delicate at the time, 
I was taken suddenly ill. I hastened the next day to Versailles to make my 
excuses. The Queen had not expected me, and had ordered her carriage to 
go for a drive, and this carriage was the first thing I saw on entering the 
courtyard of the chiteau. Nevertheless, I went up and spoke to the 
gentlemen-in-waiting. One of them, M. Campan, received me very stiffly, 
and said angrily, in his stentorian voice: ‘It was yesterday, madame, that 
her majesty expected you, and of course she is going out driving and she 
will certainly not give you a sitting.’ On my saying that I merely came 
to take her majesty’s orders for another day, he went to find the Queen, 
who immediately sent for me into her cabinet. She was finishing her 
toilette; and held a book from which she was teaching her daughter, the 
young madame. My heart beat, for I felt nervous, knowing I had been in 
the wrong. The Queen turned and said kindly, ‘I waited for you all 
yesterday morning; what happened to you?’ ‘Alas! madame,’ I replied, 
‘I was so ill that I was unable to attend your majesty’scommands. Icome 
to-day to receive them, and will leave directly.’ ‘No! no! donot go away,’ 
she rejoined; ‘I will not let you have your journey for nothing.’ She 
countermanded her carriage and gave me a sitting. I recollect that in my 
anxiety to make amends for her goodness, I seized my box of colours with 
such haste that I upset them all, and my brushes and paints were strewn 
over the floor; I stooped down to repair my awkwardness. ‘Let them 
alone, let them alone,’ said the Queen, ‘ you are not ina condition to stoop ;’ 
and in spite of all that I could say, she picked them all up herself.” 


In the ‘ Memoirs of the Baroness d’Oberkirch,’ which are as pleasant 
as those of Madame Le Brun, many anecdotes are given illustrating 
Marie-Antoinette’s kindness of heart. The Queen in the education 
of her children endeavoured to instil in them kindness and con- 
sideration for others. 

Madame Le Brun writes: 


“The Queen never neglected an opportunity of teaching her children the 
gracious and affable manners which so endeared her to all who surrounded 
her. I have seen her making madame, then a child of six years old, dine 
with a little peasant girl, whom she protected, serving her first, and saying 
to her daughter: ‘ You must do her the honours.’ ” 

VOL. LYI. 2 3B 
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Nothing could be more perfect in theory than an education of this 
kind, but we fear in practice it resulted in the pride that apes 
humility; for Madame d’Oberkirch, who piqued herself on her 
knowledge of Court etiquette, received the following setting down 
from the child of seven. 

Madame d’Oberkirch writes : 


“T was struck by the beauty and grace of the child, and accustomed 
to the freedom of German Courts I said so; this liberty displeased her ; 
an expression of anger spread itself over her face as with a proud and 
dignified air she replied: 

“*T am charmed, baroness, that you think me so; but I am surprised 
to hear you say it.’ I was stunned!” 


However, the governess came to the rescue. The gracious and 
affable princess relented, held out her hand to be kissed, and restored 
the bewildered baroness to her senses. 

Madame Le Brun gives a curious account of the way she was 
treated by the Princesse de Conti: 


“One day whilst Madame de Montesson* was sitting to me, the old 
Princesse de Conti paid her a visit, and this princess in speaking to me 
always called me Miss. It made the thing more remarkable that I was 
immediately expecting the birth of my first child. It is true that formerly 
all the great ladies so addressed their inferiors, but this fashion had ceased 
with Louis XV.” 


Madame Le Brun was passionately fond of the theatre. In the 
days of her girlhood the opera was her constant resort : 


“ In the summer the performance finished at half past eight, and the most 
fashionable people left even before it was over to walk in the garden. It 
was then the custom to carry enormous bouquets, the odour of which, added 
to that of the strongly scented hair-powder which every one wore, actually 
embalmed the air that we breathed. Later on, but before the Revolution, 
I have known these réwnions prolonged until two o’clock in the morning, 
with music in the open air by moonlight. Many artistsand amateurs sang 
there, amongst others Garat and Alsevido. It was crowded with people, 
and the famous St. Georges often played there on his violin.” 


The Comédie Francaise was then in its glory. ‘The actors were 
so admirable,” writes Madame Le Brun, “that they have never been 
excelled.” There is a most animated description of them in these 
Memoirs. She was present at a representation of the ‘Mariage de 
Figaro’ by the actors of the Comédie Francaise at the residence of 
Count Vaudreil, the intimate friend of Marie-Antoinette. Nothing 
shows more the blindness of the French aristocracy than their 
encouragement of an author who was writing them down. 


* Mistress of the Duke of Orleans. 
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“The last play acted in the theatre at Gennevilliers was a representation 
of the ‘Mariage de Figaro,’ by the actors of the ‘Comédie Frangaise.’ I 
remember that Mademoiselle Sainval played the countess, and Mademoiselle 
Olivier the page; and that Mademoiselle Contat was charming as Susanna ; 
nevertheless Beaumarchais must have worried M. de Vaudreuil into per- 
mitting such a very doubtful play to be performed at this theatre. Dialogue, 
couplets, all were directed against the Court, of which the audience chiefly 
consisted, without speaking of the presence of ourexcellent prince. Every 
one felt this want of tact; but Beaumarchais was wild with delight. He 
rushed about like a madman, and on some one complaining of the heat,* 
instead of allowing time for the windows to be opened, he broke all the 
panes with his cane.” 


Madame d’Oberkirch thinks “that the nobility showed a great 
want of tact in applauding it, which was nothing else than giving 
themselves a slap in the face. They will repent it yet.” And they 
did repent it; in a short time the greater part of that brilliant 
audience was in exile or prison. Even the actresses were not spared. 

Madame Roland writes from her prison just before her execution : 


“TI write this on the 4th of September at eleven at night, the apartments 
next to me resounding with peals of laughter. The actresses of the 
Théitre Francais were arrested yesterday. To-day they were taken to 
their own apartments to witness the ceremony of taking off the seals, and 
are now returned to prison, where the peace officer is supping and amusing 
himself in their company. The repast is noisy and frolicsome. I catch 
the sound of coarse jests, while foreign wines sparkle in the goblet. The 
place, the object, the persons, and my own occupation form a contrast not 
a little curious.” 


The rage for theatricals was extreme. Amateur acting was the 
order of the day. The Queen herself acted, amongst other characters, 
Rosine in the ‘ Barbier de Séville,’ but, alas! she acted badly and sang 
out of tune. The royal princes also acted and sang “ spicy ” songs ; 
Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII., whilst sitting to Madame Le 
Brun, sang such vulgar songs that Madame Le Brun wondered where 
he had learnt them. 

Madame Le Brun writes: “His voice was never in tune. ‘How 
do you think I sing ?’ he asked one day. 

“¢TLike a prince, Monseigneur,’ I replied.” 

A most courtly answer. Royal princes, whether they command an 
army, sing, fiddle, or shoot, should do it well or not at all. George IIL, 
who once took lessons on the violin, abandoned the pursuit when, in 
answer to a question as to how he was getting on, his master 
replied, “There are three classes of performers. Those who play 
well, those who play badly, and those who cannot play at all. Your 


* The actors and actresses of the Comédie Frangaise are now at the Gaiety 
Theatre. Their performances are wonderful, but the heat is extreme. 
Would that there were a Monsieur Beaumarchais to give us a little air! 


232 
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Majesty is just entering the second class.” The Prince of Wales 
also prided himself on his singing, and quarrelled with his chaplain, 
the witty “ Dean” Cannon, because he would not agree with him that 
he sang a certain song better than any one in London. Another 
royal duke of the period, who piqued himself on his shooting, having 
deprived his equerry of half his sight, complained that the wretched 
unfortunate made such a “ fuss about his eye.” 

As in Edinburgh in the olden time, so in Paris the suppers were 
the chief charm of society. 


“ No one can imagine,” writes Madame le Brun, “ what society was like 
in France in those days when business was over, and twelve or fifteen 
people would visit at different friends’ houses, and there finish the evening. 
It was at the suppers that Parisian society showed its superiority over all 
Europe.” 


Madame Le Brun’s salon seems to have been one of the most 
popular in Paris. Her suppers were merely a simple repast; a 
fowl, a fish, a dish of vegetables, and a salad; but everybody was 
gay, good-tempered, and the hours passed like minutes. Here is the 
account of one which was such a grand success, and it only costa 
few francs, although it was reported to have cost sixty thousand : 


“Here, my dear friend, is an exact account of the most brilliant suppers 

I ever gave— 
“One evening I had invited twelve or fifteen friends to hear a reading of 
the poet Le Brun; whilst I was resting, before they arrived, my brother 
ead to me some pages of the ‘ Travels of Anacharsis.’ When he reached 
the part describing Greek dinners, and the different sauces and food they 
had, he said, ‘ We ought to try some of those things to-night.’ I imme- 
diately spoke to my cook and told her what to do, and we decided that she 
should make one sauce for the fowl, and another for the eels. As I was 
expecting some very pretty women, I thought we might all dress up in 
Greek costumes, so as to create a surprise for M. de Vaudreuil and 
M. Boutin, who we knew could not arrive before ten. My studio, full of 
things with which I draped my models, provided me with several clothes, 
and the Comte de Parois, who lodged in my house, had a fine selection of 
Etruscan vases. He came to see me that day, as it happened, I informed 
him of my project, and he brought me a quantity of vases to choose from. 
I dusted them carefully and placed them on a mahogany table, laid with- 
out a cloth. I then placed a large screen behind the chairs, which I con- 
cealed by covering it here and there with a drapery, like that which is 
seen in some of Poussin’s paintings. A hanging lamp threw a strong 
light on the table. At last everything was prepared, even my costumes; 
the first to arrive was a daughter of Joseph Vernet, the charming Madame 
Chalgrin. Immediately I dressed her hair and draped her; then came 
Madame de Verneuil, renowned for her beauty; Madame Vigée, my sister- 
in-law, who, without being pretty, had the most lovely eyes; and there they 
were all three metamorphosed into bond fide Athenians. Le Brun-Pindare 
came in, we took off his powder, and undid his side curls, and on his head 1 
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placed a wreath of laurel. The Comte de Parois had a large purple mantle 
which served for drapery for my poet, and in a twinkling there was Pindare 
transformed into Anacreon. Then came the Marquis de Cubiéres; whilst 
they went to his house for his guitar, which he had had mounted asa 
golden lyre, I dressed him also, as well as M. de Riviére (my sister-in-law’s 
brother), Gingueré, and Chaudet, the famous sculptor. 

“It was getting late, I had not much time to think of myself, but as I 
always wore white tunic-shaped dresses, now called blouses, I only needed 
a veil and a crown of flowers on my head. I took great pains with my 
daughter, a charming child, and Mademoiselle de Bonneuil, now Madame 
Regnault d’Angély, who was very pretty. Both were most graceful to 
behold, bearing each an antique vase and waiting on us. 

“ At half past nine the preparations were over, and as soon as we were 
seated the effect of the arrangement was so novel and picturesque, that we 
kept rising in turns in order to look at those who were seated. At ten 
we heard the carriage of the Comte de Vaudreuil and de Boutin, and 
when these two gentlemen entered the room they found us singing the 
chorus of Gluck, ‘The God of Paphos and Guido,’ whilst M. de Cubiéres 
accompanied us on his lyre. 

“T never in my life saw two such astonished faces as those of M. de 
Vaudreuil and his companion. They were surprised and delighted, and 
could hardly tear themselves away from looking at us, in order to sit down 
in the places reserved for them. Besides the two dishes I have mentioned, 
we had a cake made of honey and Corinthian grapes, and two plates of 
vegetables. We did indeed drink that evening a bottle of old Cyprian 
wine, which I had given me, but that was our only excess. We sat a long 
time at table, and Le Brun recited several odes to us. Weall spent a most 
enjoyable evening.” 


No one had at this time any apprehension of what was coming. 
Life was a carnival, every one lived for pleasure, and pleasure alone. 
Everything was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
There was discontent amongst the people, but no one for an instant 
imagined that anything would occur to shake the monarchy to its 
foundations. France in 1786 was apparently as powerful as ever. 
She had been victorious in war, she was ruling Holland, building out 
the sea at Cherbourg, and concluding a commercial treaty with 
England, which was calculated to restore material prosperity to 
her people. But the cost of the war to free America had been 
enormous, seventy millions. And there was this danger: The King 
of France was in the same situation as the ‘ Divine Figure from the 
North’ is now. He had dispensed liberty abroad, and it was 
demanded at home. The King of France tried concession, it failed. 
The Emperor of Russia is using repression, it may succeed. In 
addition to this, the hard winter of 1788-9, combined with the 
scarcity of corn, exasperated the people to the last degree; and the 
most alarming symptoms of popular discontent began to appear. 
But no one even then imagined the catastrophe so near. 

Madame Le Brun writes: 
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. “About the same time I went to spend a few days at Marly with Madame 
Auguier, a sister of Madame Campans, and attached, like herself, to the 
Queen’s household. She had a chateau and fine park near the weir. One 
day as we were standing at a window looking on to the court, and from 
thence to the high road, we saw a drunken man enter and fall down. 
Madame Auguier, with her usual kindness, called to her husband’s valet 
and told him to pick up this unfortunate creature, take him to the kitchen 
and look after him. Soon after the valet returned. 

“* Madame is really too kind,’ said he; ‘this manis a scoundrel! here are 
the papers he let fall from his pocket ;’ and he placed in our hands several 
documents, one of which began with, ‘Down with the Royal Family! 
down with the nobles and priests! then followed revolutionary litanies 
and a thousand atrocious prophecies, drawn up in language which made 
one’s hair stand on end. Madame Auguier had the village guards called 
up; four of these soldiers came, who were desired to take the man away and 
make inguiries about him; they led him off, but the valet, who followed 
them from some distance, without their knowledge, saw them, as soon as 
they had turned the road, take their prisoner by the arm and dance about 
and sing with him as though they were the best of friends. I cannot tell 
you how this alarmed us ; what was to become of us if the civil guard even 
lent itself to the cause of the wicked ? 

“I advised Madame Auguier to show these papers to the Queen, and a 
few days after, being on duty again, she read them to her majesty, who 
returned them saying, ‘It is impossible that they should meditate such 
wickedness, I will never believe them capable of it ! 

“ Alas! subsequent events have shown the fallacy of this noble doubt; 
and, without speaking of the august victim who would not believe in such 
horrors, poor Madame Auguier herself was destined to pay for her devotion 
with her life. 

“This devotion never wavered. In the cruel times of the Revolution, 
knowing the Queen was without money, she insisted on lending her twenty- 
five louis. The revolutionists heard of it and hastened to the Tuileries to 
conduct her to prison, or in other words to the guillotine. On seeing them 
coming furiously towards her with menaces on their lips, Madame Auguier 
preferred speedy death to the agony of falling into their hands; she threw 
herself out of the window and was killed.” 


The soldiers and police were not to be depended on. In fact the 
extinguishers were on fire and the revolutionists were emboldened to 
proceed to extremities. The famous ‘Maison du Roi,’ the descen- 
dants of the heroes who had turned the tide of battle at Steinkirk 
and Fontenoy, had been disbanded for financial reasons. The Swiss 
regiments were alone to be depended on, who fought for their master 
nobly but in vain. 

Madame Le Brun writes : 


“The dreadful year of 1789 had begun, and fear had taken possession of 
all wise minds. I remember in particular one evening, having invited some 
friends to hear some music, that the greater part of them arrived with con- 
sternation depicted on their faces; they had been that morning to Long- 
champs; the populace, assembled at the Barriére de l’Etoile, had abused 
frightfully all those who were in carriages; some wretches got out on the 
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steps of the carriages crying out, ‘Next year you will be behind your 
coaches and we shall be inside!’ This and many other still worse remarks 
they were exposed to.” 


In October, after the King and Queen were dragged to Paris by 
the triumphant populace, Madame Le Brun sought safety in flight 
—luckily for herself, as the favourite of royalty would have probably 
shared the fate of so many of her friends. 

On her way to Italy 


“T had opposite me in the diligence a man extremely dirty and un- 
pleasantly odorous, who told me very coolly that he had stolen watches and 
other articles of value. Fortunately he saw nothing on me to tempt him; 
for I had only a little linen with me and eighty louis for my journey ; all my 
trinkets I had left at Paris. The thief, not content with relating these acts 
of prowess, spoke continually about hanging such and such person, naming 
several people of my acquaintance. My little girl was so frightened at the 
man’s manner and conversation that I took courage to say to him, ‘Sir, I 
beg of you, do not speak of murder before this child.’ He was silenced, and 
ended by having a game of play with her.” 


It was in Italy that Madame Le Brun heard the details of the 
horrors in Paris, of the death of so many dear friends. It is a 
curious fact that the only person guillotined who showed signs of 
fear was Madame du Barry, the celebrated mistress of Louis XV. 

Madame Le Brun writes : 


“She is the only woman, amongst the numbers who perished in those 
days, who was unable to face the scaffold: she wept, she implored mercy 
from the horrible crowd which surrounded her, and that crowd was so 
affected that the executioner hastened to put an end to her agony. I am 
convinced that had the victims of that awful time not died so courageously, 
the Terror would have ceased much sooner. Men whose intellects are not 
fully developed have too little imagination to feel touched by internal 
suffering, and the pity of the populace was more easily aroused than its 
admiration.” 


It is singular that the screams of Madame du Barry should have 
produced more effect on the bloodthirsty populace than the sight 
mentioned by De Tocqueville of a tumbril full of noble ladies being 
dragged to the place of execution who were looking as serene and 
tranquil as if they were going “ a la messe.’ 


On her arrival in Rome Madame Le Brun was warmly received by 
her friends. 


“The Abbé Maury came to tell me that the Pope wished me to take his 
portrait. I greatly desired to do so, but it was necessary that I should be 
veiled whilst painting his Holiness, and the fear that under the circum- 
stances I should not be able to do justice to my subject compelled me to 
decline this honour. I was very sorry about it, for Pius VI. was one of the 
handsomest men I had seen.” 
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The French nobility flying from the Revolution were now arriving 
in Rome. ‘There were also many distinguished ladies from different 
countries who sat to Madame Le Brun for their portraits. Miss Pitt, 
the daughter of Lord Camelford, afterwards Lady Grenville, who only 
died the other day at an advanced age, then sixteen and very pretty, 
was painted as “ Hebe on clouds, holding a goblet in her hand, from 
which an eagle was drinking.” 

Madame Le Brun writes: 


“At the same time I took the portrait of a Polish lady, the Countess 
Potogki. She came to me with her husband, and when he had left us, 
she coolly observed, ‘It is my third husband; but I think I shall take 
up with my first again, who suited me better, although he is a regular 
scamp.’” 

Will the ties of marriage ever become as loose in England? We 
really are in fear. Only the other day three thousand Norfolk 
farmers were seized with a burning desire to marry their wives’ 
sisters,* and this at a time of agricultural depression! They will 
surely go farther when the good old times return. And their petition 
to Parliament was presented in such cold weather! Sydney Smith 
had an idea that people were more moral in the winter than the 
summer : heat made their virtue ooze out of their fingers’ ends. As an 
illustration of this he oncef called out to Mrs. Norton at a large 
dinner-party, “If this hot weather lasts we must give up port wine 
and marriage, and addict ourselves to sherbet and polygamy.” A 
woman with three husbands alive must have such delightful reminis- 
cences! We were reading the other day about Lady Hanmer, the 
wife of Sir Thomas Hanmer, the Speaker, who ran off with Tom 
Hervey. Sir Thomas did not care much about that, but he was 
horribly disgusted with Tom, who kept on writing letter after letter 
to him about “our wife.” The three proprietors of Madame Potogki 
must have had moments of strange perplexity about their wife. 

Another of Madame Le Brun’s acquaintances had escaped from the 
prisons of Paris and arrived at Rome, who is described by her friend, 
Horace Walpole, as “the pretty, little, wicked Duchesse de Fleury,” 
who seems, like Madame Potogki, to have had relays of husbands 
always in waiting. 

It is of this lady that Madame Le Brun relates the following 
anecdote. ‘Before the return of the Bourbons, having occasion one 
day to visit the Emperor Napoleon, he said to her brusquely, ‘Do 
you still love men?’ ‘ Yes, sire, when they are polite,’ she replied.” 

The Bonapartes were not polite, and the readers of these Memoirs 

* Lord Palmerston said the great advantage of this kind of marriage 


would be that it required only one mother-in-law. 
+ From a note-book. 
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will contrast the insolent manner of Madame Murat, when sitting for 
her portrait to Madame Le Brun, with the graciousness of Marie- 
Antoinette. 

At Naples Madame Le Brun met Lady Hamilton, and speaks 
with wonder at the facility she had of expressing in her features 
either joy or sorrow, and of imitating different persons. 


“One moment she would be a delightful Bacchante with animated eyes, 
and hair in disorder, then all at once her face would express sorrow, and 
you saw a beautiful repentant Magdalen.” 


At Vienna, as in every other capital in Europe, Madame Le Brun 
was received in the highest society. Amongst other friends she was 
very kindly treated by Prince Kaunitz, the celebrated minister of 
Maria-Theresa. The Prince was then in his eighty-third year. He 
was a man of the most singular habits -and prejudices. Madame 
Le Brun was invited to see him ride, which the Prince imagined 
that he did better than any one. 

Madame Le Brun writes: 


“ He rode like a Frenchman, his costume and figure reminded me of the 
cavaliers of the time of Louis XIV., such as we see them represented in 
the beautiful pictures of Wouvermans.” 


Although so old, he would never allow the passage to the other 
world to be mentioned in his presence. There was no such thing 
as death. When Maria-Theresa died the event was announced to 
the Prince thus, “The Empress signs no more.” He was always 
very independent in his manner with Maria-Theresa. One day 
her Majesty began to talk to him about his scandalous mode of life. 
The Prince promptly replied, “I came here to talk about your 
Majesty’s affairs, not about my own.” Madame Le Brun frequently 
dined with him, and committed the most atrocious fault a guest can 
commit: she would not, or could not, eat anything, which very much 
annoyed the Prince. We wonder whether she was witness to that 
tremendous operation after dinner which is described by Swinburne 
in his ‘Courts of Europe’: 


“ After dinner the Prince treated us with the cleaning of his gums—one 
of the most nauseous operations I ever witnessed; and it lasted a pro- 
digious long time, accompanied with all manner of noises. He carries a 
hundred implements in his pocket for this purpose, such as glasses of all 
sorts for seeing before and behind his teeth, a whetting steel for his knife, 
pincers to hold the steel with, knives and scissors without number, ‘and 
cottons and lawns for wiping his eyes. His whims are innumerable, 
nothing allusive to the mortality of human nature must ever be rung in 
his ears. To mention the small-pox is enough to knock him up for the 
day. . . . The other day he sent a favourite dish of meat as a present to 
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an aunt of his, four years after her decease, and would not have known it 
but for a blundering servant, who blabbed it to him.” 


Madame Le Brun’s account of the state of society in Russia during 
the closing days of the Empress Catherine, and the mad reign of 
Paul, are peculiarly interesting at the present time. 

Madame Le Brun writes: 


“Paul was extremely ugly. A flat nose, and a very large mouth, full of 
long teeth, made him resemble a death’s-head.” 


In the ‘Memoirs of Madame d’Oberkirch,’ who or Paul 
and his beautiful wife to Paris, when they visited France as the 
Comte and Comtesse du Nord, the character of the unfortunate 
Prince is drawn in favourable colours, but on his advent to the 
throne it is clear that his mind was unhinged. 

Madame Le Brun writes: 


“Once he made me witness arather curious scene. I had placed a screen 
behind the Empress, so as to have a stationary background. During one 
of the pauses, Paul began to cut all sorts of capers, like a monkey : seratch- 
ing at the screen and pretending to climb over it; this game lasted some 
time. Alexander and Constantine were evidently grieved at seeing their 
father behave in such an extraordinary manner before a stranger, and it 
made me very uncomfortable also.” 


Madame Le Brun was at Moscow when the murder of Paul was 
accomplished. At midnight on the 24th of March, in the midst of 
a group of people, a young noble pulled out his watch, and said, “ It 
must be over now.” It was over. Five conspirators, headed by 
Zouboff, the lover of the Empress Catherine, had entered Paul’s 
sleeping apartment, and murdered him after a desperate resistance. 

Madame Le Brun writes : 


“His body*was embalmed and exposed for six weeks on a state bed, the 
face uncovered and very little decomposed, for they had put on rouge. 
The Empress Maria, his widow, went every day and prayed beside this 
funeral couch; she took her two youngest sons, Nicholas and Michael, 
with her, who were of suck tender years that the former asked her once 

‘why papa was always asleep ?’” 


What a reminiscence for the Emperor Nicholas! 

In 1802 Madame Le Brun paid a visit to England, where she was 
received with the utmost distinction. Madame Le Brun seems to 
have found society in London like its climate, rather dull and 
oppressive. We give an extract from her journal respecting the 
great actress of the time. Madame Le Brun was an excellent critic, 
and her opinion will perhaps convince some doubters who imagine 
that the acting of the Kembles was conventional and unnatural : 


“TI was more fortunate with Mrs. Siddons, whose visit I did not lose ; I 
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had seen this celebrated actress for the first time in the ‘Gamester,’ and I 
cannot express the pleasure with which I applauded her. I do not believe 
it possible for any one to possess greater talent for the stage than Mrs. 
Siddons had; all the English were unanimous in praising her perfect and 
natural style. The tone of her voice was enchanting ; that of Mademoiselle 
Mars alone at all resembling it; and what above all, to my mind, con- 
stituted the great tragedian was the eloquence of her silence.” 


We have now concluded, although we fear imperfectly, the 
agreeable task of reviewing such a book as this. It may be gossiping, 
put then how dull history would be without its gossip. Where did 
Macaulay procure his wonderful historical portraits but from memoirs 
like these. From those of Saint-Simon, Grammont, Pepys, and 
Dangeau were produced the life-like characters of Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. So the future historian will from these ‘ Souvenirs’ obtain 
a picturesque description of that charming society which existed in 
France in the ancient days. How France has suffered since 1789! 
Three times has her capital been occupied by foreign armies. 
Revolution has followed revolution. In 1870 her end seemed at 
hand. But that is not to be. Always falling over like a tumbler 
pigeon, how rapidly she resumes her flight! The pleasure of this 
revival to Englishmen is not marred by envy. We are indebted 
to France for many pleasures of our life, and there is no greater 
pleasure than in reading the manners and customs of bygone times 
written in the style of that accomplished artist, Madame Vigée Le 
Brun. 
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Che Milky Way. 
From THE SWEDISH OF TOPELIUS. 


A. 


Lo, now the lamp is quenched, and the night is still and clear, 
And now rise up sweet memories of many a vanished year, 
And quaint old legends flit around, like cloud-streaks in the sky, 
And wondrous are the feelings then that make our hearts beat 
high. 
2 


The bright-eyed stars look down through the sheen of the wintry 
night, 

Calm as though Death had fled from earth before their holy light. 

Canst understand their silent speech ?—I mind me of it still 

That legend once they taught me. You shall hear it, if you will. 


3. 


Far up amid the Afterglow he lived upon a star ; 

And in another world, another clime, she dwelt afar. 

Now she was called Salami, he Zulamith, by name ; 

And they two loved each other dear, and each loved each the same. 


4, 
Whilome, they both had dwelt on earth and loved already there, 
But cruel Death had parted them, and night, and sin, and care; 
And on them, in the sleep of Death, white wings had grown 
a ? 
And they were doomed on two far distant stars to seek their place. 


5. 


Though each dreamt of the other in their azure home above, 
There lay a fathomless abyss of suns between their love; 

And worlds, whereof the least God’s own Omnipotence displays, 
Lay, in their hosts, ’twixt Salami and Zulamith ablaze. 
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6. 


And then, consumed of his desire, did Zulamith one night 
Begin from world to world to build himself a bridge of light; 
And then did Salami, like him, from her sun’s glowing shore 
Begin a bridge from pole to pole, as he had done before. 


i 
( 


One thousand years so built they, with faith that wavered ne’er, 
And thus was built the Milky Way, the starry bridge so fair 

That fathoms Heaven’s farthest depths, and links the planet band, | 
And spans the mighty sea of space with light from strand to 


strand. 
8. 
The Cherubim were seized with fear, and flew to God’s white 
throne : 


—“O Lord! see thou what Salami and Zulamith have done !” 

But God Almighty smiled, and, as a glory spread below: 

—“What in My world true love hath built that will I not 
o’erthrow !” 


9. 
And Salami and Zulamith, so soon their toil was done, 
Leapt forth into each other’s arms; and, straight, a brilliant sun, 
The brightest in the vaulted sky, shone out where they had been, 
As through a thousand years of grief a heart may bloom again. 


10. 


For all who on this dreary earth once loved aright and true, 

And fall apart through Death, and care, and sin, and night, and 
rue, 

So this their love be strong enough to link the stars with love, 

May trust such love for sure to find their longings rest above. 


Cuaup TEMPLAR. 


(The Author has not attempted to depart from the quaint diction or metre 
of the Swedish.) 
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Conventional ** Precedence.” 


Ir a conventional system of ranks and titles is worthy of being main- 
tained at all in English society, it is surely worthy also of the small 
degree of trouble which it requires in order to be understood. And 
yet, even in a nation of “snobs,” as Mr. Thackeray has called us, it 
is rather singular that so few persons of education have taken the 
trouble to master even the most preliminary difficulties of this subject. 
The lowest class of novelists, for instance, who pander to the morbid 
desire of the daughters of small tradesmen to know how countesses 
and baronets conduct themselves, are apparently wont to draw upon 
their own imaginations, not only for the lives and characters of such 
personages (and very curious are the lives and characters so painted), 
but also for the rules which govern the subject of precedence and 
titular designations. The earl of one page is called a baron in the 
next; or a Miss Alicia Vavasour, after marrying Sir Marmaduke 
Stanley, figures thenceforth, sometimes as “Lady Alicia Stanley,” at 
others as “ Lady Marmaduke,” and occasionally by her proper desig- 
nation of “ Lady Stanley.” Blunders of this kind are perpetually 
being exposed by the reviewers, who, in default of more serious 
blemishes, are glad to be able to observe with withering scorn, “a 
viscount’s daughter is not styled Lady Mabel,” or “a baronet’s wife 
does not take precedence of an Hon. Mrs. Smith, unless she is at 
least an ‘ Honourable’ herself.” 

Even writers of high reputation, who certainly ought to know 
better, have been guilty of this carelessness. Frank Smedley, in 
‘Lewis Arundel,’ calls the father of “the Hon. Charles Leycester ” the 
Marquis of Ashford, whereas every son of a marquis would be a 
titular lord. In ‘John Halifax,’ a much more pardonable error was 
noticed by the Atheneum, if we remember rightly, viz. a baronetcy 
of four centuries’ standing, baronetcies having been instituted by 
James I. in 1611, a year which is also famous for being the date of 
the authorised version of the Bible. 

The errors of which we are speaking may often be no more than 
slips of the pen; but writers of fiction should guard against them, for 
they seriously detract from the general air of verisimilitude which is 
the aim of fiction. 

It cannot be denied that there are intricate questions which pro- 
fessional genealogists or “heralds” alone can solve. For example, if 
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the Duke of Cumberland has sons, what will their title and rank be? 
or, what will a younger son of a younger son of the Duke of 
Edinburgh be called? And “nice” questions of precedence will 
doubtless crop up occasionally among the “upper ten.” We do not 
know to which grade in the peerage Lord Dundreary belonged, but 
we can well believe that his lordship would have been quite at sea if 
that provoking brother of his “Tham” had propounded to him some 
such problem as this: “ Will your younger son’s eldest son’s wife be 
entitled to leave the room before my daughter?” We expect this 
difficulty would have been relegated to the extensive limbo of things 
which “ no feller can understand.” 

We have no intention of attacking such questions as these. We 
may leave them to the wranglers of some “ Genealogical Tripos” of 
the future. But we propose to show that the order of precedence of 
the fifteen different “ steps” of rank (so to call them) among gentle- 
men of the nobility who have “ handles to their names,” and of the 
twenty corresponding different “steps” among ladies, is not only 
easy to learn, but may be readily “recovered” if forgotten, by certain 
fixed rules. 

We must begin, like Euclid, with axioms to be taken for granted, 
viz. first, that “every schoolboy knows,” or, in other words, that if 
our readers know it not already, the sooner they do the better, that 
there are five “ grades” in the peerage, in this order, dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, and barons, dukes being highest and barons lowest; 
and secondly, that any peer’s eldest son is lower in rank than his 
father and higher than his brothers (who are equals). 

If this be understood and granted, it will be seen that there are 
fifteen different degrees or steps of rank for gentlemen who are peers 
or sons of peers. And the rule which establishes the relative ranks 
of all these is this: 

“The eldest son of a peer of any grade ranks neat below a peer of 
the next grade below, and next above a younger son of a peer of the 
next grade above.” 

For mathematicians we may state the “ formula” thus : 

“The eldest son of a peer of the x grade ranks next below a peer 
of the n + 1™ grade, and next above a younger son of a peer of the 
n — 1™ grade,” a duke being considered as of the first grade. 

Now let us apply this rule in the different instances. First, take 
the case of a marquis’s eldest son. The rule becomes: 

“The eldest son of a marquis ranks next below an earl and next 
above a duke’s younger son.” 

Next, taking the case of an earl’s eldest son : 

“ An earl’s eldest son ranks next below a viscount and next above 
a marquis’s younger son.” 
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Similarly, “A viscount’s eldest son ranks next below a baron, and 
next above an earl’s younger son.” 

In the case of the eldest son of a duke or baron, only one-half of 
the rule will apply; thus, “a duke’s eldest son ranks next below a 
marquis,” and “a baron’s eldest son ranks next above a viscount’s 
younger son.” 

The five examples given above include all the fifteen steps except 
the highest and the lowest. Adding these in their proper places, we 
may form a complete Table of Precedence, which will be as follows 
(bracketing those steps which appeared in the same example) : 


1. Dukes. 10. Barons. 

2. Marquises. ju. Viscounts’ eldest sons. 
13, Dukes’ eldest sons. 12. Earls’ younger sons. 

4, Earls. 
if Marquises’ eldest sons. 13. Barons’ eldest sons. 

6. Dukes’ younger sons. V4 Viscounts’ younger sons. 





8. Earls’ eldest sons. | 15. Barons’ younger sons. 


7. Viscounts. 
9. Marquises’ younger sons. 


A duke, as is generally known, is styled “ His Grace.” The next 
nine steps, from marquises to barons, both inclusive, are “ Lords”; a 
marquis being “ Most Hon.” and the other eight “ Right Hon.” The 
five lowest steps are simply “ Hon.” In the case of younger sons of 
dukes and marquises the title “Lord” is placed before the Christian 
name, which must be expressed either in full or at least by one 
initial. For instance, it is quite incorrect to write or speak of Lord 
George Hamilton as “ Lord Hamilton.” Newspapers often commit 
this error. ‘“ Lord G. Hamilton” may be written, or “ Lord George ” 
either written or spoken ; but “ Lord Hamilton” could only mean a 
peer or a peer’s eldest son. 

If the rule given above for establishing the order of precedence 
should appear too difficult, we have another mode of obtaining the 
same result, which we do not believe has ever been published. It is 
as follows : 

Leta peer of one grade be considered as being of three “ degrees” 
of nobility higher than a peer of the next grade below. (For instance, 
let an earl be supposed to be three degrees higher than a viscount and 
three lower than a marquis.) Then four degrees will represent the 
difference between a peer and his eldest son, and also the difference 
between an eldest son and younger sons. 

To take a convenient example, we will suppose 20 to represent a 
baron, then 23 will represent a viscount, 26 an earl, 29 a marquis, 
and 32 a duke. A duke’s eldest son will be represented by 28, a 
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viscount’s younger son by 15, and so on. Thus a complete table 
may be formed, which will be found to agree exactly with the former. 
And the convenience of making 20 stand for a baron will appear from 
the following properties of the table so formed, viz. that the numbers 
beginning with 1, z.e. 12 to 19 inclusive, will denote the “ Honour- 
ables”; those beginning with 2, z.e. 20 to 29 inclusive, will denote 
the nine different kinds of “ Lords”; and the solitary number begin- 
ning with 3, viz. 32, will denote “His Grace” the Duke of 
So-and-so. 

We now have the delicate but important task of applying the 
foregoing principles to the case of ladies. Gentlemen can take care 
of themselves; but it is the fair sex which suffers most from the 
ignorance or carelessness of newspaper reporters and others, who 
won't learn to distinguish between “nice” shades of conventional 
rank. Many an “angry passion,” we fear, has been stirred up in 
female breasts by negligence and indifference to their “rights ” on the 
part of those who, with little trouble, might avoid such sad conse- 
quences. If “pig-iron looks down upon tenpenny nails,” and if it 
is not too audacious to compare great subjects with small, how morti- 
fying must it be to any marchioness who is proud of her rank to find 
her name irreverently mixed up in some printed list of Lady Patron- 
esses with those of the wives of mere knights or baronets, who, strictly 
speaking, are not “ladies” at all, but only dames. For if in such a 
list the wife of the Marquis of Swindon figures as “ Lady Swindon,” 
and the wife of Sir John Stilton, Knt. (and cheesemonger), as “ Lady 
Stilton,” how are the uninitiated, who know not that there are 
“ladies” and “ladies,” to gauge the enormous difference of rank 
between the two? He who omits to make the proper distinction in 
such cases incurs the risk of giving the same offence that was once 
given by a college “dean ” to a cathedral dean. A college “dean ” is 
merely a sort of chaplain who attends to the proper performance of 
the college chapel services, but need not himself be even a deacon. 
But the “Dean” of St. Boniface was “cheeky ” enough to write to a 
real dean in this fashion: “The Dean of St. Boniface presents his 
compliments to the Dean of Bullocksmithy,” &c. &e. The reply of 
his “ Very Reverence” was something too fearful to be repeated here. 
We can only give a mild paraphrase of that which doubtless an- 
nihilated the presumptuous official: “ Titus Caesar presents his com- 
pliments to Titus Oates!” More genial was good old Dean Erskine, 
of Ripon (who, by the way, was “Hon.” as well as “Very Rev.”), 
when a jocose rural dean said to him in a bantering way, “I don’t 
see why, if you cathedral deans have the prefix ‘ Very Reverend,’ we 
rural deans shouldn’t have some prefix too!” Well!” replied the 
canny Scot, with a chuckle, “suppose we call you‘ Rather Reverend !’” 

VOL. LVI. 20 
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“Truly Rural,” which, according to Punch, was once, under rather 
suspicious circumstances, pronounced “ Tooral looral,” would perhaps 
answer the same purpose. 

To return, however, with due gravity to the serious consideration 
of the rights of “ladies,” we will at present omit the case of “dames,” 
ie. wives of baronets and knights, confining our attention to the 
Right Honourable and Honourable ladies who are wives or daughters 
or daughters-in-law of peers. It was said above that the different steps 
of rank belonging to these ladies are twenty in number. Theoreti- 
cally they are but fifteen ; “ by courtesy” a precedence is given in one 
case of theoretical equality, which raises the number to twenty. 

In one respect, indeed, the precedence of ladies is more simple than 
that of gentlemen: there is no principle of primogeniture among 
daughters. If an earl, for instance, has eight daughters, they all 
take rank as eldest daughters, and for purposes of precedence there is 
no such thing as a “younger daughter.” This accounts for that 
which at first sight seems an anomaly, viz. that all an earl’s daugh- 
ters are “ladies,” whereas only one son is a “lord.” The advantage 
which ladies enjoy in this respect forms some compensation for the 
more frequent honours which are naturally enough bestowed upon 
their husbands or brothers; of which honours some are not capable of 
being shared by a wife, and others shine in solitary grandeur where 
there is no wife to share them. 

Hence, if a Table of Precedence were to contain only peeresses 
and their daughters, we should have no more than ten different steps. 
But with these ten steps we have to combine ten more, representing 
the wives of eldest sons and the wives of younger sons. Strictly 
speaking, an eldest son’s wife is equal in rank to her sister-in-law, 
but the latter, by a graceful “courtesy,” yield precedence to her; 
and thus, as we said above, the number of steps is practically twenty, 
though theoretically fifteen. 

Remembering, then, that a wife shares her husband’s rank in the 
peerage—except in certain cases which we shall consider presently— 
the following Table of Precedence will follow naturally from what has 
been said. The “degrees” are added, 20, as before, representing a 
baron or baroness. 

Duchesses_.. oe oe aie 32 
Marchionesses : _ oe 29 

Wives of dukes’ eldest sons t 98 

Dukes’ daughters 

Countesses .. oe 26 
Wives of marquises’ eldest sons on 
Marquises’ daughters \ = nil 


Wives of dukes’ younger sons .. oe 24 
Viscountesses oe oe 23 
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Wives of earls’ eldest —_ 
Earls’ daughters 

Wives of marquises’ younger sons 
Baronesses .. os os 
Wives of viscounts’ eldest sons t 
Viscounts’ daughters .. 

Wives of earls’ younger sons 
Wives of barons’ eldest _ 
Barons’ daughters ~ 
Wives of viscounts’ younger sons 
Wives of barons’ younger sons 


In this table those ladies who derive their rank from their husbands 
are supposed to be of lower rank by birth, or, at any rate, of equal 
rank ; for, if this is not the case, ladies retain their unmarried rank, . 
unless they marry peers. For instance, suppose the Lady Mary 
Smith, an earl’s daughter, marries the Lord John Jones, a duke’s 
younger son. The bridegroom is of higher rank than the bride, who 
therefore becomes the Lady John Jones, taking his rank; but if she 
rejects Lord John and marries Lord George Brown instead, whose 
father is only a marquis, then she will be of the higher rank, and 
will retain her maiden designation, Lady Mary becoming Lady Mary 
Brown, just as if her husband were an honourable, or a baronet, or 
commoner of any kind. If, however, our supposed Lady Mary 
Smith, instead of giving her hand to either of the younger sons 
mentioned above, aspire to a coronet and marry a baron, she will 
actually lose rank in one sense, for she will rank as a baroness, who 
is lower than an earl’s daughter. This loss of conventional rank is 
supposed to be fully compensated by the superior dignity “which 
doth hedge” an actual peeress. A similar anomaly exists in the 
case of an English bishopric being accepted by a clergyman who is 
by birth of higher rank than a bishop. For, unless he is a viscount, 
or a temporal peer of some higher grade still, he takes rank, on 
entering the House of Lords, as a bishop, that is, as a senior baron. 
Hence, Lord Arthur Hervey, the son of a marquis, lost rank, techni- 
cally speaking, upon taking his seat as Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
since a marquis’s younger son is higher than a bishop. And, 
anomalous as it may seem, his wife is now of higher rank than 
himself, though deriving her rank from him: for his lordship ranks 
as a bishop, or senior baron, while her ladyship ranks as the wife of 
a marquis’s younger son, a bishop’s rank not being communicable to 
his wife. 

Another anomaly may be noticed here, viz. the case of a “lady” 
who marries a “lord” of lower rank than herself, when he is an 
“eldest son” bearing, by courtesy, his father’s “second title.” In 


this case the lady would gain no compensation as a peeress by sharing 
2c2 
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her husband’s rank, and therefore, in accordance with the usual 
principle that ladies are allowed to retain after marriage any higher 
rank which they have previously enjoyed, she is known by her 
husband’s courtesy title, exactly as if it were a surname, her own 
Christian name being placed before it. Thus Viscount Sandon, an 
earl’s eldest son, married a marquis’s daughter, who is not styled 
“Viscountess Sandon,” but “the Lady Mary Sandon.” If the 
married pair are of equal rank, it is usual for the lady to share her 
husband’s rank, instead of insisting upon displaying her own. Thus 
Lord Elcho, a Scotch earl’s eldest son, married an English earl’s 
daughter, who is styled Lady Elcho. 

With regard, however, to ladies, in cases of ambiguity it is usually 
conceded to them by society to choose for themselves. A widow is 
thus allowed by general custom to retain, if she pleases, the rank and 
title which she derived from her first husband, after a second marriage 
by which, in theory, she unquestionably loses both. The celebrated 
Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity, married Lady Affleck, a baronet’s 
widow, and she, it is said, wished thenceforth to be known as Mrs. 
Whewell, her second husband being, indeed, an infinitely better 
known man than her first. But the master, with a curious kind of 
weakness, preferred the sound of “Lady Affleck,” and consequently 
to her dying day the great philosopher’s wife never bore his name, 
but only that of his obscure predecessor ! 

An instance of the opposite, and far more becoming, usage is 
afforded by the case of the present Countess of Derby, who, having 
been previously married to a marquis, might have retained her former 
rank, but prefers to share the rank and title of her second husband. 

Tittlebat Titmouse, it may be remembered, had very confused 
notions on the subject of “marrying a title,” and fancied that with 
an earl’s daughter for his bride he would become “ Lord Titmouse.” 
But although a wife’s rank cannot be communicated to her husband, 
asa rule, yet there have been cases where the husband has been ennobled 
for the wife’s sake. There was a notable instance of this last century. 
Miss Philadelphia Reverley married Langdale Smithson, Esq., son of 
Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart., and was soon left a widow with one son. 
This Mrs. Smithson “lived to see her only son attain to the highest 
honours,” says Collins, “ which can be conferred on a subject, for he 
was a Peer of the realm, a Knight of the Garter, and Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland; during whose viceroyalty she died at York in 1764.” 
And had she lived two or three years longer she would have seen her 
son made Duke of Northumberland. And why all this accumulation 
of honours? He inherited his grandfather’s baronetcy, it is true, 
but what achievements in the senate or the field are to account for 
the rise from a baronetcy to a dukedom, a greater “lift” than that 
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of Wellington, who was born an “honourable”? His great, and 
apparently only, achievement was his marriage with the Lady 
Elizabeth Seymour, daughter, and, after her brother’s death in 1744, 
only child of the seventh Duke of Somerset. George II. conferred 
on this duke the Earldom of Northumberland—a new creation, his 
grandfather having been the eleventh and last earl of the old creation, 
the first earl of which line was the father of Shakespeare’s “ Hotspur,” 
and the second the son of that hero. The earldom thus revived in 
1749 in the person of the Duke of Somerset, who had already inherited 
the old barony of Percy from his mother, together with five other 
baronies—was conferred “with remainder” to his son-in-law, Sir 
Hugh Smithson, who therefore, at the duke’s death, a few months 
afterwards, became Earl of Northumberland. In 1766 he was “ most 
deservedly,” says Collins, “raised to the ducal rank, being almost the 
only instance after an interval of forty-six years of that high honour’s 
being conferred on a subject.” We wonder whether the fact recorded 
subsequently that in 1764 his son, Earl Percy, married the daughter 
of John, Earl of Bute, had anything to do with this? It is possible 
that his father’s brilliant success in marriage may have suggested to 
Lord Percy the desirability of his marrying a prime minister’s 
daughter. We find, however, that he was divorced from her fifteen 
years later. 

But we are digressing from the subject of Precedence. And we 
have said nothing of the various classes of knights and of their wives. 
As was said before, the wives of baronets and knights are more 
properly styled dames. “Lady” and “ladyship” are usurpations on 
their part, and give rise to the apparent anomaly that an “Hon. 
Mrs.” is higher than many a “lady.” We do not know how that 
accomplished lady who is best known as “the Hon. Mrs. Norton” 
chose to be styled during the few last months of her life after she 
had married Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell. “Mrs. Norton” would really 
have been the higher title, but “Lady Maxwell” would have sounded 
so. We have heard of a fictitious character who in the same circum- 
stances elected to “eat her cake and have it” by claiming the best of 
both titles, as though the celebrated daughter of Tom Sheridan had 
dubbed herself “the Hon. Lady Maxwell”! 

But there are dames and dames. Sir Robert Walpole was a 
Knight of the Garter, while yet a commoner; and though at present 
the distinguished nonagenarian, Viscount Stratford de Redclyffe, is 
the only K.G. of any rank beneath an earldom, there is no reason 
why Mr. Gladstone, ¢.g., when his party return to power, should not 
be decorated with any garter that may be vacant. If so, he would 
rank just below the eldest sons of barons, and therefore above the 
younger sons of viscounts and many other “honourables.” But the 
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lowest “honourable” is higher than the highest (or “ premier”) 
baronet, and baronets are higher than all the orders of knighthood 
other than the garter. Hence, between the dame whose husband 
was a K.G. and her whose husband had been “knighted” for 
presenting an address, there would be an almost immeasurable 
difference of rank. 

We alluded above to certain “ prefixes” which some dignitaries in 
the Church enjoy. We cannot but think, however, that it would be 
a much more edifying state of things if the Church would discard 
such apparent claims on the part of some to be greater than others. 
The system of entitling the clergy “ Reverend ” has a smack of world- 
liness and vanity which ought to be most foreign to their sacred 
office. Many of them object to it, and drop the “ Rey.,” for instance, 
on the title-pages of books written by them. And since it has been 
ruled by a Court of Law that “Reverend” is no legal title, but 
merely a designation of respect, there is nothing to prevent any 
demagogue who preaches on a tub from assuming it. The vicar of 
a remote country parish had a worthy parishioner, a cobbler, whose 
sons were “preachers.” The vicar met the cobbler’s wife one day, 
with a letter in her hand, waiting to give it to the rural postman. 
They had a little conversation. “I’ve been writing to my son, sir,” 
said Mrs. B., holding up the letter that the parson might see the 
address; it began “The Rev.” The good woman (who is said to 
have been a preacher herself in former days) doubtiess thought her son 
was “as good as the parson,” and took care to let the latter know it. 

We can fancy that many of the bishops must often be inwardly 
wearied by the “right reverend” and “lordship” which accompany 
their episcopal functions ; and that they would willingly forgive the 
ignorance of those who have not studied the rules of rank, precedence, 
&c. The head-master of a cathedral school received, not long ago, 
a letter from the bishop, inclosing an application, envelope and all, 
which the secretary of the Athletic Sports Committee in the school 
had sent to his lordship for a subscription towards prizes, &c. The 
good-natured prelate inclosed a cheque for a guinea. The head- 
master guessed the reason why the secretary’s envelope was sent. It 
had been addressed to “The Very Rev. the Lord Bishop of ——,” 
instead of “The Right Rev.” In order to prevent such carelessness 
in future, the master, who enjoyed the joke, propounded to Mr. 
Secretary and his fellow committee-boys some such heraldic problems 
as the following, to be solved as part of their evening work. 

What is the right way to begin and to address a letter to 

(a) A marquis who is a general ? 
(b) A viscount who is a dean? 
(c) An admiral who is a duke’s younger son ? 
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(d) A bishop who is an earl’s younger son ? 
(e) A baron who is an archdeacon ? 
(f) A baronet who is a major? 

&e. &e. 

There were of course some absurd mistakes made in the answers, 
such as “ Viscount the Very Rey. the Dean of X.,” “The Ven. Lord 
Archdeacon Y.,” “My Lord General,” &c. &e. But the boys 
probably made no mistakes of this“kind the next time they sent 
out “ begging” circulars. 














Alone, 


Sue stands beside the cottage door 
To watch the dying day, 

Her raven hair is sprinkled o’er 
With flakes of silver grey ; 

And many a line of sadness sears 
That pale yet lovely face, 

To mark where slow and silent tears 
Have left their lasting trace. 


And still her whispered thoughts will tell 
Of scenes that are no more, 

And scan the once-loved forms that dwelt 
On Mem’ry’s shadowy shore; 

Again the little cot to deck, 
That now so empty stands, 

Again to feel around her neck 
The touch of tiny hands. 


Tow long, the weary spirit cries, 
Within this world of pain, 

Ere ‘neath the never-fading skies 
I meet them once again? 

And as she views the silver night, 
Slow sweeping to the west, 

A murmured prayer in faith takes flight 
To Him who giveth rest. 


ANDERSON CRITCHETT. 





Drigadier-General Evelyn Wood, V.C., C.3. 


Amone the distinguished officers employed in Zululand, there is 
none better known to fame than the gallant soldier whose name 
stands at the head of this article. And deservedly so, for 
Brigadier-General Wood has displayed many of the qualities that 
constitute a great general. He is brave, which “ goes without 
saying,” as the French say, for does he not boast the possession 
of that most highly envied of all distinctions, the Victoria Cross ? 
He is a good tactician, as he showed in the Ashantee War, under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, whom he regards as his master in the art of 
war, and as he has shown more recently in the campaigns in 
Galekaland and against the Zulus. He is thoroughly familar 
with his profession, not only practically from his large experience 
in the field, but theoretically from his studies in the Staff College, 
of which he is a passed student. He has the art of inspiring 
confidence and attracting the regard of those under his command, 
and he is an accomplished writer, and familiar with military law. 
Possessed of these qualifications, and gifted with a good constitu- 
tion, and the advantage of youth, for he is only forty-one years 
of age, the future is promising, and his military career will be 
watched with interest by his personal friends and those of his 
countrymen who pay special regard to the military history of this 
country. 

Brigadier-General Wood is the fifth son of the late Rev. Sir 
John Page Wood, Bart., of Hatherley House, Gloucestershire, for 
many years Rector of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, by his marriage with 
a daughter of Mr. Samuel Michell, R.N., of Croft West, Cornwall, 
who holds the rank of an admiral in the Portuguese service. 
His father died in February 1866, when he was succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his eldest surviving son, Sir Francis Wood, formerly 
a lieutenant in the 17th Regiment, upon whose death, in April 
1868, the title devolved on his only son, Sir Matthew Wood, who 
is therefore a nephew of the subject of this biographical notice. 

Brigadier-General Evelyn Wood was born on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary 1838, and entered the royal navy in April 1852. He soon 
attracted the notice of his superiors as a smart young officer, and 
had the good fortune to see active service at an early age. When 
war with Russia broke out his ship was ordered to the Black Sea, 
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and on the allied commanders undertaking the siege of Sebastopol, 
he was attached to the Naval Brigade which was landed from the 
fleet under the command of Commodore (the late Admiral Sir 
Stephen) Lushington, and did good service throughout that 
famous investment. The first bombardment of Sebastopol was 
commenced on the 17th of October 1854, the British batteries 
opening fire with 73 guns and mortars, and the fleet attacking 
the forts on the sea face, while the Russians replied with 109 
pieces of ordnance. On the 9th of April following, the second 
bombardment was opened, the British batteries firing from 
123 guns and mortars. It was the most terrible bombardment 
in the annals of war, and Prince Gortschakoff well described the 
circle of fire that inclosed the great Russian stronghold from 
the sea to Inkerman as a “feu d’enfer.” But the result was not 
commensurate, for whereas on our side 26 pieces of ordnance were 
disabled, and the expenditure of ammunition was 47,854 shot and 
shell, the guns silenced and dismounted in the Mamelon and 
Malakhoff during the day were replaced at night. 

One of the most sanguinary days of the investment of Sebas- 
topol was the 18th of June, a day hitherto of glorious memories 
in the British army, but which, though relieved on this occasion 
by many acts of heroism, will henceforth be remembered by 
many as one of disaster, though the subject of this notice can 
look back on it with pride! On the previous day the fourth 
bombardment was commenced, the British batteries opening fire 
from 166 guns and mortars, and early on the morning of the 
18th, the three columns detailed to assault the Redan moved 
to the attack. Each column was to consist of 1750 men, of 
whom only 400 were for the actual assault, the remainder being 
disposed in support. The columns were preceded by covering 
parties and by sailors divided into four parties, each of 60 men, 
carrying ladders, led by Captain William Peel, Commanding 
H.M.S. Diamond, who was accompanied by Mr. Midshipman 
Evelyn Wood. The assault of the Redan was unsuccessful, our 
casualties being 93 officers and 1380 men, exclusive of the 
Naval Brigade. Of the laddermen, only two parties, or 120 
men, were engaged, of whom 14 were killed and 47 wounded, 
being more than one half. Among the latter was the heroic 
Peel, who himself carried the first ladder, and Mr. Midshipman 
Wood (severely), who had served as his aide-de-camp since the 
Ist of October 1854. His gallantry on this occasion attracted the 
attention of his superior officers, and, young as he was, he had 
the proud satisfaction of being mentioned in the despatches of 
the commander-in-chief, Field-Marshal Lord Raglan. For his 
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services he received the war medal, with two clasps, the Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, the 5th Class of the Medjidie and the 
Turkish Medal. 

Mr. Wood imbibed such a love for soldiering from his ex- 
periences on shore with the Naval Brigade, that, at his request, 
his father procured him a commission in the army, and, on the 
7th of September 1855, he was gazetted a cornet in the 17th 
Lancers. On the lst of February in the following year, he received 
his promotion to a lieutenancy, and in 1858 proceeded to India and 
took a distinguished part in the operations for the suppression 
of the mutiny. In September 1858, when Major-General John 
Michel was appointed to the command of the Malwa Field Force, 
Lieutenant Wood was attached to the column, and, in the 
following December, acted as orderly officer to Colonel C. H. 
Somerset, military secretary to Sir Henry Somerset, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bombay army, who was appointed to the 
command of the cavalry of the Malwa Field Force. 

The first important action in which he was engaged was at 
Rajghur, where, on the 15th of September, General Michel defeated 
a strong column of the enemy, under Tantia Topee, capturing 
30 guns. But though the rebels were reported as completely 
dispersed, Tantia Topee was a leader of singular energy and 
resource, and for many months he eluded several British columns, 
attacking fortified posts or isolated parties and then disappearing, 
or, when he could not escape, giving battle with the forces under his 
command, and, notwithstanding defeat, reappearing on the scene 
at a distant point. After the broken remnants of the Gwalior 
Contingent entered Esaughur, which was surrendered, together 
with 21 guns, through the treachery of the garrison, on the 2nd 
of October 1858, Tantia Topee, hearing of Brigadier Smith’s 
approach, evacuated the place, and marched upon Chandairee, the 
gates of which were thrown open to him by the commandant. 
But General Michel was moving upwards from Seronge, and 
Brigadier Smith from Esaughur, so Tantia Topee divided his 
force into two columns, one under his own command, and the 
second under the Nawab of Banda. The latter took the direction 
of Mungrowlie, but was stopped and defeated on the 9th of October, 
by General Michel, with the loss of 6 guns, and again a few days 


later he gained a victory over Tantia Topee, in which Lieutenant ~ 


Wood distinguished himself. 

That chief, at the head of 10,000 men, left Lullutpore on the 
16th of October, and, making a flank march eastward, arrived, on 
the 18th, at Sindwaho, evidently with an intention of turning the 
protected Ghauts of the Jumna. The general, who had on that 
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day reached Nahut, ten miles distant, hearing during the night 
of this movement, marched for Sindwaho at 4 a.m. on the 19th 
of October, with a force of 1769 men, of which 660 were cavalry, 
European and native, and 8 guns. On his arrival at 8.30, he 
found the enemy drawn up in order of battle on the road leading 
to Marownee, and the rebel leader, foreseeing his intention to cut 
off his advance to the east, boldly attacked the cavalry, consisting 
of detachments 8th Hussars, commanded by Major Chetwode, 
and 1st Bombay Lancers, under Lieut.-Col. Curtis, The enemy 
were, however, charged and driven back by these horsemen, 
assisted by 90 sabres of the 17th Lancers, and soon the artillery 
and infantry came up, when the action became general. The 
enemy offered a spirited resistance, and even repeatedly assumed 
the offensive, but the wings of the 71st and 92nd Highlanders, 
with the 19th N. I. eventually succeeded in repulsing them at 
all points, and the two former regiments having captured their 
four guns, the rebels, leaving 500 dead on the field, retreated and 
were pursued a distance of nine miles. 

Colonel de Salis, commanding the cavalry, says the general in 
his despatches, specially notices “the gallantry of Lieutenant 
Wood, of the 17th Lancers, who, having from paucity of officers 
in the 3rd Light Cavalry, volunteered during the campaign to 
command a troop of the 3rd Light Cavalry, on this occasion, almost 
single-handed, came up to and attacked a body of the enemy.” 

General Michel arrived on the 22nd of October at Lullutpore, 
when he received information that the enemy, having been checked 
at the Syrus Ghaut on the Betwa, had returned to Jackloon, a place 
about eight miles 8.W. of Lullutpore, whence being without guns 
or wheeled carriage, they moved rapidly through the dense 
jungles and mountains, marching by Pauly, Nahut, and Balabert, 
to Kunja. The general immediately proceeded in pursuit by forced 
marches, and, at daybreak on the 25th, discovered a portion of 
the rebel force crossing his front, just beyond Kurai, or Kharee, 
the main body under Tantia Topee having passed that place 
about two or three hours before his arrival, on march to the south. 
The infantry, which had preceded the cavalry, came into action 
at once, but the enemy had little spirit for fighting, and, breaking 
into three separate bodies, fled, pursued by the cavalry. Captain 
Sir W. Gordon, commanding a detachment, consisting of 90 
sabres, 17 lancers, and 88 of the 3rd Light Cavalry, under 
Captain Oldfield and Lieutenant Wood, pursued for about six 
miles, and cut up a large number of the rebels. Colonel Curtis 
and Captain Mayne also pursued in other directions, while the 
infantry cleared the neighbouring villages for a distance of five 
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miles. During the sixty hours, ending at 1 p.m. on the 25th, 
these latter had marched sixty-two miles, twelve of which were 
over broken ground, and the General notices this feat “as a proof 
of the excellent spirit and devotion of the soldiers.” 

Soon after this Lieutenant Wood was attached as staff-officer 
to Brigadier Somerset, who went in pursuit of Tantia Topee with 
a small column, consisting of 4 horse-artillery guns, 100 of 17th 
Lancers, and 150 of 92nd Highlanders mounted on camels. At 
11.30 on the night of the 30th of December, he marched for the 
village of Surthul, in pursuit of the enemy, and, at daybreak, 
overtook three bodies of cavalry, estimated at about 3000, drawn 
up to receive him just beyond a village called Tancha, about ten 
miles from Surthul. The guns first opened fire and broke the 
enemy, who were pursued by the cavalry and camel corps a 
distance of about twelve miles. General Michel, in reporting this 
affair to headquarters, states that the column marched one 
hundred and seventy miles in six days, and Brigadier Somerset 
adds that in the thirty hours between midnight of the 30th of 
December, and 6 a.m. on the 1st January of 1859, they had marched 
fifty miles, “during which time they had not rested more than 
two hours at one time, having made forced marches for five days 
without tents or European supplies.” Of the services of Lieu- 
tenant Wood he says: “I am particularly indebted for his 
zealous and unceasing exertions on every occasion in the various 
duties imposed upon him in the absence of any other staff- 
officer.” 

When the Government directed the celebrated cavalry leader, 
Colonel W. F. Beatson, to raise two regiments of horse, Lieutenant 
Wood was placed in command of the first, and performed good 
service in hunting down rebels in the Seronge jungles. On the 
departure of Colonel Beatson for Europe, the designation of these 
regiments was altered, and they were placed on the same footing 
as other corps of irregular cavalry, and are now, we believe, 
known as the Central India Horse. In December 1859, while 
engaged in the wild country about Seronge, hunting down rebels, 
Lieutenant Wood performed an act of gallantry for which, and 
for his bravery in action at Sindwaho, he received the Victoria 
Cross. The following is the order, under date 4th of September 
1860, conferring this much-coveted distinction : “ Lieutenant H. E. 
Wood, 17th Lancers, ‘for having on the 19th of October 1858, 
during action at Sindwaho, when in command of a troop of the 
3rd Light Cavalry, attacked with much gallantry, almost single- 
handed, a body of rebels who had made a stand, whom he 
routed; and also for having, subsequently, near Sindhora, 
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gallantly advanced with a Duffadar and some of Beatson’s Horse, 
and rescued from a band of robbers a potail,* Chemmum Singh, 
whom they had captured and carried off to the jungles, where 
they intended to hang him.” 

On the 16th of April 1861 he purchased a captaincy in the 73rd 
Regiment, and was promoted brevet major on the following 19th 
of August, in recognition of his services during the mutiny. Now 
that he could not employ his superabundant energies in the arena 
a soldier prefers, Major Wood was not the man to lose an oppor- 
tunity for improving his technical knowledge of his profession. 
On his return to England, he accordingly joined the Staff- 
College, out of which he passed with credit in December 1864. 
In the following year he was transferred to the 17th Regiment, 
and on the 22nd of June 1870 purchased a majority in the 90th 
Regiment, a corps which has the good fortune of having had on 
its rolls within the last twenty years many good soldiers, 
including Colonel Campbell and Major Barnston, who died of 
wounds at Lucknow, and no less than three of the leaders in the 
present Zulu War, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Major-General Crealock, 
and Brigadier-General Wood. 

Successful in the rough school presided over by the God Mars, 
Colonel Wood was not less fortunate in a gentler arena, and, as 
the penny-a-liners say, “led to the hymeneal altar,” on the 19th 
of September 1867, the Hon. Mary Paulina Southwell, sister of 
Thomas Arthur Joseph, fourth Viscount Southwell, K.P., and 
third daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Arthur 
Francis Southwell (third son of the second Viscount), by his 
marriage with Mary Anne Agnes, daughter of the late Thomas 
Dillon, Esq., of Mount Dillon, county Dublin. This lady was 
raised to the rank of a viscount’s daughter in 1860, on the 
accession of her brother to the peerage, in succession to his uncle. 
In the year following his marriage, Colonel Wood’s uncle, Lord 
Hatherley, formerly Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood, was 
constituted Lord Chancellor, and on the 8th of December of the 
same year was raised to the peerage as Baron Hatherley. As 
Lord Hatherley is childless, it would be a graceful act on the part 
of the Government if, in addition to the other rewards which 
may be in store for his services in South Africa, they would grant 
him a reversion of his uncle’s peerage, a course that was followed 
in the case of Lord Brougham. 

In order to acquire a knowledge of law, he entered the Middle 
Temple as a student on the 30th of June 1873, and read with Major 
Blake of the Royal Marines. In Easter term 1870 he was called 


* A potail, or putel, is the head man of a village. 
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to the bar by that ancient society, so that to his other acquire- 
ments he has added those of a barrister-at-law. The subject of 
this memoir was soon to exercise in an important field the 
experience he had acquired in the field, and the knowledge he 
had gained in the closet, and he proved that he possessed in no 
small degree the military qualifications that go to the formation 
of a successful general. 

On the 19th of January 1873 he received the rank of brevet 
lieutenant-colonel, and when Sir Garnet Wolseley undertook the 
conduct of military affairs against King Koffee of Ashantee, he 
volunteered for service as a,special service officer. On the 12th 
of September 1873 he sailed with Sir Garnet Wolseley from Liver- 
pool, in the steamer Ambriz, which arrived on the 2nd of October 
at Cape Coast, whence Colonel Wood and the officers detailed to 
serve under his orders proceeded in a steam pinnace to Elmina. 
His first duty was to prepare a scheme for the defence of this 
place, and thence, under instructions from Sir Garnet, he sent 
letters to the chiefs of Ampenee, Essaman, and Amquana, 
summoning them to Elmina, to which they returned insulting 
answers. 

In order to convince these chiefs of British superiority, by 
striking a first blow, and to check the supply by them of pro- 
visions to the camp of Amanquatia, the Ashantee commander-in- 
chief, at Mampon, Sir Garnet decided to attack their villages. 
Accordingly, on the 13th of October he proceeded to Elmina, and 
marched thence with a small force, of which the only Europeans 
were 150 marines and 20 seamen, the command of the column 
being committed to Colonel Wood. The expedition was com- 
pletely successful. The enemy were attacked and defeated at 
Essaman; Amquana, Akimfoo, and Ampenee were taken and 
burnt, and the column returned to Elmina, which they reached 
at 8 p.m., having traversed a distance of twenty-one miles, in a 
dense jungle, under a tropical sun. 

Colonel Wood raised a regiment of natives, which was named 
after him, and when, on the 25th of October, the Ashantees broke 
up their camp at Mampon, and retreated towards the Prah, he 
was directed to harass the retreating columns of the enemy with 
his native levies—‘ to hang on his rear and attack him without 
ceasing.” Colonel Wood commanded first at Beulah, then at 
Dunquah, and then at Acroofoomu, and on the 23rd of November 
took command of the advanced guard. On the 26th of November 
he occupied Sutah, and on the following day proceeded on a recon- 
naissance with a small column of native troops to Faysowah, 
where he engaged the enemy for two hours. His native levies, 
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however, proved unreliable ; the Houssas being seized with panic, 
bolted and caused much confusion, the Kossoos and the Elmina 
company of Wood’s Regiment also fled, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the commander and his officers, including Lieutenants 
Eyre, Gordon, Woodgate, and others. Though Colonel Wood 
and nearly all his officers were suffering from illness at this time, 
they nevertheless made a march of twenty miles, four of which 
were through water, and were fourteen hours without food. 
Such was the devotion to duty of the officers of the British force, 
inspired by the example of their leader. The reconnaissance had 
the desired effect, however, for as soon as the Ashantees gave up 
the pursuit they retired precipitately till they reached the banks 
of the Prah, which they crossed in haste; this affair was the last 
brush with the Ashantees south of that river. The first phase of 
the war was now over, and that without any European troops, 
beyond the seamen and marines of the Naval Brigade; and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, in bringing the services of his hard-worked band 
of officers to the notice of the Home Government, made special 
mention of Colonel Wood, who had not only raised and disciplined 
a regiment of 413 natives, but had held an important command 
throughout the operations, wherein he had “ displayed both zeal 
and ability in the discharge of his duties.” The British forces 
were now advanced towards the Prah, and between the 9th and 17th 
of December the European troops, 2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade, 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and 42nd Highlanders, with a consider- 
able number of special service officers, arrived from England. 

The first to cross the Prah for the invasion of Ashantee, on the 
5th of January, was Major Russell with his regiment of irregulars, 
and, on the 15th, Colonel Wood marched with his own, regiment, 
Captain Rait’s artillery, and a detachment of the 2nd West India 
regiment, to Essiaman, twelve miles north of that river, and soon 
he joined the advance guard, which was placed under the command 
of Colonel McLeod, 42nd Highlanders. On the 26th of January, 
Colonel McLeod, whose column was at Dompoassie, about three 
miles from Fomannah, made a reconnaissance with a portion of his 
force to Adubiassie, in order to clear out straggling parties of the 
enemy from the bush to the left, while Colonel Wood, acting in 
concert with the remainder, proceeded along the main road to 
Kiang Boassu, which he occupied. On the 29th, Colonel McLeod 
made a reconnaissance towards Borborassie, Colonel Wood acting 
in support on the Becquah road, with 220 men of his regiment and 
the scouts, under Lord Gifford. The advance guard, consisting of 
Wood’s and Russell’s regiments only, advanced to Quarman, and 
supplied guards to the engineers, who were employed cutting a 
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road up to within one hundred yards of the village of Egginassie, 
behind which and at Amoaful the enemy were concentrated. 

On the 31st of January was fought the decisive action of Amoa- 
ful, in which Colonel Wood commanded a column on the right 
flank of the British force, consisting of two companies of his own 
regiment of natives (the remainder having been left in the rear 
to garrison posts on the road), under Captain Furse, 42nd High- 
landers, a portion of the Naval Brigade, under Commander 
Luxmoore, R.N., and a detachment of the Royal Engineers, under 
Lieutenant Bell. Colonel Wood advanced with the Naval Brigade 
from Egginassie, which formed the centre of the position, a 
distance of two hundred yards, and commenced cutting a path in 
a north-easterly direction, but the Ashantee fire from north and 
south was so heavy that he was unable to advance, upon which 
he cut a clearing, and his men lay down and engaged in a musketry 
duel with the enemy. At this time the firing from all sides was 
very heavy, and the enemy penetrated into the bush between the 
village and Colonel Wood’s position ; but when at 12.20 the front 
column, consisting of the 42nd Highlanders and Rait’s artillery, 
under Sir Archibald Alison, carried the village of Amoaful, the 
enemy gave way at all points. Before this was effected, however, 
Colonel Wood received a wound which incapacitated him for duty 
for a few days, a slug having struck him on a rib above the heart 
as he stood up among his men throughout the conflict, affording a 
prominent target to the Ashantee marksmen. 

On the 3rd of February he returned to duty, and commanded 
the Opobo company of his regiment, which accompanied the 
advance guard of the force, which marched on the following day 
to attack the village of Ordahsu. In this action Lieutenant Eyre, 
of the Opobo company, was mortally wounded, but the men were 
so unsteady under fire, and wasteful of their ammunition, that, 
with Russell’s regiment, they were posted in rear of the village. 
The fire here was very heavy, and Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
wounded, while his staff had to use their revolvers. Nothing 
could withstand the impetuous rush of the Highlanders, under 
Colonel McLeod, and, pushing through the village, they drove the 
enemy before them with scarcely a halt until Coomassie was 
gained. This was the last action of the Ashantee War, and the 
return march to Cape Coast was uneventful. 

For his services Colonel Wood, who was repeatedly mentioned 
in despatches, received the C.B. and brevet rank of colonel. 

On his return from the Gold Coast he was appointed, on the 
8th of September 1874, Superintending Officer of Garrison 
Instruction at Aldershot, and on the 23rd of March 1876 he 
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became Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster General at the 
Camp, which appointment, however, he relinquished in order to 
accompany his regiment, which was ordered on active service 
against the Gaikas, Galekas, and other tribes in South Africa. 
The 90th Regiment sailed in December 1877, under the command 
of Colonel Palmer, the strength, 900 of all ranks, being made 
up by 250 volunteers from other regiments. On the 20th of 
February it proceeded to Fort Beaufort, to operate against Tini 
Macomo, who had joined the revolt. The commanding general, 
Sir Arthur Cunninghame, G.C.B., availed himself of the great 
experience of Colonel Wood by placing him in command of a 
column which was engaged in several skirmishes with the enemy. 
On the 23rd of April a body of 600 Kaffirs attacked his small 
force near Burn’s Hill, but was repulsed with the loss of thirty- 
four men. Matters looking threatening in Pondoland, he soon 
afterwards proceeded to Yokstad. The Transkei campaign had now 
come to an end, and, on the Ist of August, Lord Chelmsford, who 
had been in command of the troops in the field since the preceding 
February, proceeded to Natal with all the available troops. 

In the plan of operations settled by Lord Chelmsford for the 
invasion of Zululand, Colonel Wood was placed in command of 
No. 4 Column, which was of the following strength. Staff— 
Orderly Officer, Lieutenant Lysons, 90th Foot; Principal Staff 
Officer, Captain Hon. R. Campbell, Coldstream Guards ; General 
Staff Officer, Captain Woodgate,* 4th Foot; Transport Officer, 
Captain Vaughan, Royal Artillery; Senior Commissariat Officer, 
Commissary Hughes; Commissary of Ordnance, Assistant Com- 
missary Phillimore; Sub-District Paymaster, Paymaster Mac- 
Donald ; Senior Medical Officer, Surgeon-Major Cuffe. Corps— 
Royal Artillery, six 7-pounders, Major Tremlett, R.A.; Ist 
Battalion 13th Foot, Lieutenant-Colonel Gilbert; 90th Foot, 
Major Rogers, V.C.; Frontier Light Horse, Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Buller,t C.B. * 60th Rifles ; Wood’ s Irregulars, Commandant 
Henderson. Total strength, 2278 officers and men. 

Colonel Wood proceeded to Bembas Kop, about thirty-three miles 
from Rorke’s Drift, where he halted between the 6th and 10th, 


* This officer had served under Colonel Wood’s orders in Ashantee in 
the battalion of natives known as Wood’s Regiment. 

+ This distinguished officer served in the 60th Rifles under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in the Red River Expedition, and in the Ashantee War as head of 
the Intelligence Department, and frequently received high praise from Sir 
Garnet. In this South African War some of the soldiers who fought 
in Ashantee reappear on the scene and have earned fresh glory, and more 
will probably do so now that their leader, Colonels Colley and Bracken- 
bury, Major McCalmont, Lord Gifford, and others have taken the field. 
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when, under instructions from Lord Chelmsford, he marched a 
distance of twelve miles towards headquarters. Hearing that a 
strong Zulu force was reported to be marching to attack Lord 
Chelmsford as soon as he had crossed the Buffalo River, he moved 
a portion of his column to his support, and, accompanied by the 
Frontier Light Horse, under command of Colonel Buller and some 
natives, rode to meet the General at a preconcerted rendezvous, in 
the direction of the Itelezi Hill. The General having received 
from Colonel Wood assurances regarding the satisfactory state of 
his column as regards the transport and commissariat arrangements, 
the efficient condition of which, he writes, ‘‘I attribute to Colonel 
Wood’s energy and military knowledge,” they parted company, 
each returning to his camp. Many days of inaction ensued, as 
No. 3 Column, like that under Lord Chelmsford, was engaged in 
making a road into the country, but on the 22nd of January oc- 
curred the disaster of Isandlana, which fell like a thunderbolt from 
a clear sky, and awoke not only the troops and their commanders, 
but the colonists and England itself, from the fool’s paradise in 
which it was slumbering. 

If those in authority in South Africa undertook, with a light 
heart, the invasion of Zululand, with a column of some 5000 
regular troops and a large body of “ odds and ends,” there was 
one chafing at his enforced inactivity in Cyprus who gauged the 
magnitude of the task and the inadequacy of the means employed. 
On that disastrous 22nd of January the old mistake was made of 
underrating the enemy, who showed great strategic skill in 
profiting by the division of an already weak column; but though 
Lord Chelmsford was to blame for this and for not intrenching 
his camp before quitting it on the preceding day, he cannot be 
held responsible for the faulty tactics of the officers left in 
command of the camp. Some points in this sad affair must ever 
remain involved in mystery, but it would appear from recent 
statements made by Zulu chiefs, who were present at Isandlana, 
that their main attack was beaten and falling back, when, per- 
ceiving a slackening of the British fire owing to a failure of the 
supply of ammunition, they returned to the attack and carried all 
before them. 

The first to apprize Colonel Wood of the disaster was Captain 
Alan Gardner, of the 14th Hussars, who had accompanied Lord 
Chelmsford during his reconnaissance of the morning, and had 
been sent by his lordship to direct Colonel Pulleine to intrench 
the camp at Isandlana, but only arrived in time to witness the 
overthrow of our troops. This gallant officer, to whom great 
credit is due, first rode to Rorke’s Drift, and, having warned the 
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garrison of the imminence of a Zulu attack, like “Sir William of 
Deloraine, good at need,” galloped off, without taking rest, to 
Colonel Wood’s camp. 


“Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride.” 


And so he reached Colonel Wood, whom he put on his guard. 
The immediate result of the defeat of the 22nd of January was 
the suspension of all offensive movements by Colonel Wood, who, 
under instructions from Lord Chelmsford, retired to cover 
Utrecht, taking up and strongly intrenching a position at 
Kambula Kop, about twenty miles from the Blood River, which 
commands an extensive view of the country around, and is on the 
watershed dividing the rivers which fall into Delagoa Bay from 
those having a more southerly course into Zululand. No better 
position could have been taken up for dominating the surrounding 
country, as Kambula Kop not only covers Utrecht and the Trans- 
vaal, but commands three lines of road, viz.: those leading via. 
Derby to Pretoria or Swaziland, that entering Natal by Rorke’s 
Drift, and the main road from Utrecht to Zululand, by which 
Colonel Wood originally advanced. 

Such a man as the commander of No. 4 Column was not likely 
to remain idle; and had he been inclined to be supine, fiery 
soldiers like Colonel Buller and Mr. Piet-Uys, commanding the 
Boer contingent, would have roused him to exertion. The 
cavalry of Colonel Wood’s column being reinforced by the 
remnants of the troops of horse * left in Colonel Glyn’s column, 
attacks were made on the kraals of Zulu chiefs, which were burnt, 
and large numbers of oxen captured; and the activity displayed 
by these officers in harassing the enemy, whom they astonished 
by attacking at distances from the camp, which they regarded as 
preventing the possibility of a hostile visit, aroused feelings of 
rage in the Zulu king, who at length made a desperate attempt 
to annihilate No.4 Column. These forays were generally suc- 


* At this time Colonel Wood had under his orders the greater portion 
of the mounted corps specially raised for service in South Africa. The 
Frontier Light Horse was originally raised by Major Carrington, 24th 
Regiment, for service during the Transkei campaign. As it is in imperial 
pay, it was subsequently ordered to the Transvaal, under its leader, Colonel 
Buller. The Mounted Infantry is recruited from the British Regiments 
serving in South Africa. The Kaffrarian Rifles, originally infantry, were 
raised by Commandant Schermbriicker, but Colonel Wood mounted them. 
Then there are the Mounted Burghers, lately commanded by Piet-Uys ; also 
Raaf’s Corps, under Captain Raaf, and Weatherley’s Corps of Border Horse,. 
lead by that gallant officer, both of which were raised for service against. 
Secocoeni, but directed to join the army invading Zululand. 
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cessful, including one on the 24th of January, to the lower 
slopes of the Zlobani Mountain, the stronghold of a noted chief, 
Umbelini by name, and another early in February, when Colonel 
Wood, with Piet-Uys, ascended the western point of the mountain 
and captured 400 cattle, though he was glad to regain the plains, 
as the Zulus were collecting in thousands to cut him off. The 
ZYulus afterwards fortified the Zlobani, with stone walls and other 
works, which, in addition to the caves, terraces, huge boulders, 
fissures, and other natural advantages, rendered it a formidable 
stronghold. On the 16th of February, Colonel Buller returned 
to camp, having cleared the whole of the Intombi Valley, into 
which Manyoba and his people had retired after raiding across 
the border. One expedition, however, conducted by this gallant 
and skilful officer, was not equally fortunate. Colonel Rowlands, 
V.C., commanding a small column in the Transvaal, having made 
an unsuccessful attack upon a position on the Telahu Mountain, 
in March, a second attempt was undertaken by that officer, in 
conjunction with Colonel Buller; but they had to retire, in 
consequence of the tenacity with which Umbelini clung to his 
stronghold. 

On the 12th of March, Oham, a brother of Cetewayo, and a 
chief having a considerable following, surrendered, with 600 of 
his men, to Colonel Wood, who at his request determined to 
escort to his camp that chief’s wives and family. Taking with 
him 260 mounted men, under Colonel Buller, and the Burghers, 
under Piet-Uys, he proceeded, on the 14th of March, to some 
caves near Uhlangwine, forty-five miles from camp, where he 
found and collected the motley following. He arrived here at 
9.30 p.m., started on his return at nine the following morning, 
and reached camp at 1 p.m. on the 16th, having accomplished, 
with perfect success, an anxious task, for he was liable at any 
moment to be attacked on the march by a Zulu “impi,” when he 
would have had a hard task to defend such a mob of helpless 
beings. 

When Lord Chelmsford advanced to relieve Ekowe, on the 
29th of March, he directed Colonel Wood to make a diversion so 
as to draw off a portion of the main Zulu army, which he under- 
stood was lying in wait to drive him back. Accordingly Colonel 
Wood determined to make a reconnaissance in force against the 
Zlobani Mountain, on the summit of which the Zulus, after their 
defeat on the lower slopes on the 24th of January, had taken up 
a strong position. ‘The Zlobani,” says the Times correspondent 
with Colonel Wood’s column, ‘“ may be described as two plateaux 
varying in width from one to three miles. These run east and west 
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for five miles, the westernmost being the lower and connected with 
the other by a neck. From this neck the ground rises for 150 feet 
in precipitous rock, on the summit of which is a stone wall as 
an extra defence to a position of already great natural strength. 
The eastern plateau forms an irregular rectangle, the sides of 
which are indented by numerous kloofs, its length being about 
three miles. The ascent of the western ridge, although steep 
and rugged, is comparatively easy, and the summit is level for 
about a mile and a half before the neck is reached.” 

Colonel Wood divided his force into two columns, one, to make 
a feigned attack on the mountain from the western side, under 
Colonel Russell, of the 12th Lancers, consisting of about 250 
mounted men, 1st Battalion of Wood’s Irregulars under Com- 
mandant Loraine White, about 150 of Oham’s men, and a mounted 
rocket detachment of Royal Artillery; and the second column, 
commanded by Colonel Buller,—comprising 400 mounted men, 
including the Boer contingent under the gallant Piet-Uys, the 2nd 
Battalion of Wood’s Irregulars, under Commandant Roberts (and 
Major Leet, of the 13th Light Infantry, who commanded both 
battalions), and a mounted rocket detachment of the Royal 
Artillery,—were to attack and clear the eastern plateau. The 
two columns left camp on the 27th of March, and that night 
Colonel Russell bivouacked about five miles west of the Zlobani 
Mountain, his instructions requiring him to be in position on the 
neck early on the following morning, while the eastern attacking 
force, under Colonel Buller, on the same night bivouacked ten 
miles east of Colonel Russell. 

Colonel Wood, the same day, quitted the camp at Kambulu 
Hill, with an escort of eight men of the 90th Light Infantry, and 
seven natives, and the following officers: Captain Hon. Ronald 
Campbell, Coldstream Guards, Staff Officer; Lieutenant Lysons, 
90th Regiment, Orderly Officer ; and Mr. Lloyd, Political Assistant. 
The party reached Colonel Russell’s bivouac at dusk, and soon 
after three on the morning of the 28th, rode on to join Colonel 
Buller’s force. Towards daybreak they met Colonel Weatherley 
(formerly a captain in the 6th Dragoons) and fifty men of his 
troop of Border Horse, who had lost their way during the night. 
Colonel Wood ordered them to move in the direction of the sound 
of the firing, which was heard on the north-western side of the 
mountain, and, following Colonel Weatherley, soon came on the 
track on the mountain side of Colonel Buller’s detachment, the 
dead and wounded horses proving that his advance had been 
opposed. The path along which Colonel Wood and his party were 
ascending the slopes, is described by the Times correspondent, in 
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his admirable account of the severe fighting of the 28th and 29th 
of March, as passing “through masses of rock and over huge 
boulders, among which goats, much less horses, could scarcely be 
expected to pass.” 

Colonel Wood, with his staff and escort, pushed on more 
rapidly than most of the Border Horse, but, losing the track, when 
within a hundred yards of the summit, suddenly found themselves 
confronted by the enemy, who, concealed behind boulders and 
rocks, opened fire from both flanks. Almost instantly Mr. Lloyd 
fell mortally wounded by the side of Colonel Wood, whose horse 
was killed, falling on him. As Colonel Weatherley had arrived 
with some of his men, Colonel Wood directed him to dislodge the 
few Zulus causing this loss, but the troopers showed a disinclina- 
tion to court what was almost certain death. Seeing this, Captain 
Campbell, who had returned from carrying Mr. Lloyd on to a 
lower ledge of rock, where he died in a few minutes, with 
Lieutenant Lysons and three men of the 90th, jumped over a low 
wall and ran forward to drive the enemy out of a cave whence 
they kept up their fire. In a moment Captain Campbell, who 
was in advance, was shot through the head and expired on the 
spot; but his death was avenged, for Lieutenant Lysons (who 
showed himself worthy his gallant sire, Sir Daniel Lysons, the 
Quartermaster-General) and Private Fowler fired together, killing 
one Zulu and dislodging another. Colonel Weatherley now 
moved down the hill, and, regaining Colonel Buller’s track, soon 
reached the summit of the mountain, his loss having been three 
men killed and six wounded. With great difficulty the bodies of 
the two officers were brought about half-way down the hill, where 
they were buried in a grave dug with hatchets and sword 
bayonets. Colonel Wood himself read a portion of the burial 
service over these gallant officers, the shots of the enemy forming 
a fitting requiem, and so they were left to their rest on that 
barren mountain side, far away from home and kindred. 

Colonel Wood, being anxious to know what progress Colonel 
Russell had made to the westward, rode slowly round under the 
southern slopes of the Inhlobana Mountain (as he calls it in his 
despatch) with his escort, and a herd of goats and sheep driven 
by the natives. Thus he proceeded some few miles, unsuspicious 
of danger—as he says, “ unconscious of the fact that a very large 
Zulu force was moving on our left across our front ”—though, as 
on the previous day, he had written informing Lord Chelmsford 
that he heard all Cetewayo’s army, with the exception of the 
local tribes about Ekowe, were about to advance against Kambula, 
it is somewhat singular that he had not taken precautions to 
guard against a surprise. However, it is the only mistake the 
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gallant officer has made during the campaign, and Napoleon’s 
dictum, that “he is the greatest general who makes the fewest 
mistakes,” denotes that the greatest of all soldiers did not claim 
for any of his cloth an immunity from the error which is 
inseparable from human agency. 

Colonel Wood had advanced about half-way under the centre of 
the mountain, when Umtonga, one of the sons of Panda, who 
commanded the natives of his escort, reported the proximity of a 
large Zulu army. Quickly proceeding to an adjacent hill, he 
directed his gaze in the direction indicated, and there saw a sight 
which would have unnerved many a less gallant and experienced 
commander. Bred to arms from his youth, and one who had 
faced the deadliest Russian fire on the glacis of the Redan on 
that memorable 18th of June 1855, a momentary chill must have 
struck his heart as he recognised the imminence of the danger 
that menaced the existence of the small body of horsemen who 
had followed his lead so gaily that morning, but of whom many 
were never to see the sun set. He saw at his feet a large Zulu 
army, as he says, “marching in five columns, with horns and 
dense chest, the normal Zulu attack formation.” 

Instantly putting spurs to his horse to avoid being cut off, he 
despatched Lieutenant Lysons with the following written order 
to Colonel Russell: “10.30 a.m. 28th of March 1879—Colonel 
Russell, there is a large army coming this way from the south. 
Get into position on the Zunguin’s neck.” But Colonel Russell 
had some time previously detected the advance of the Zulu 
“impi,” apparently with the object of cutting off the line of 
retreat from the Zlobani Mountain, and sent a messenger to apprize 
Colonel Buller of the fact. After waiting nearly two hours, he 
still could see nothing of the movements of that officer, and con- 
sidering that he could only return by the way he had advanced, 
retired to the foot of the mountain, where he received Colonel 
Wood’s order to proceed to the Zunguin neck. Misapprehending 
the position of this neck, which is at the eastern corner of the 
range,* Colonel Russell, after ordering Oham’s men to abandon 
the captured cattle they were driving, rode in a contrary 
direction six miles to the western end of the range. The result 
of this error was that the retreat of Oham’s men, who, as well as 
the 1st Battalion of Wood’s Irregulars, were moving on the neck, 
was uncovered, and the Zulus on the mountain moved down upon 
them rapidly and killed most of them, when the remainder 

* The Times correspondent, in his lucid account of the day’s fighting, 
to which and Colonel Wood’s despatch we are indebted for these materials, 
appears also to have fallen into the same error, and, referring to the above- 
mentioned order, describes the Zunguin neck as “a mountain five’ miles 
west of the Zlobani Mountain.” 
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dispersed. Meantime Colonel Buller, who had gained the top of 
the Zlobani; after some fighting, in which he lost a few men and 
efficers, including Lieutenant Williams (58th Regiment, staff- 
officer to Major Leet, commanding the Irregulars) and Baron 
von Stentercron, disposed his men on the heights above the 
Kloofs,* and sent the natives to collect the cattle. This occupied 
some time, owing to the great extent of the ground and the 
opposition met from the enemy, but on its completion he was 
proceeding with a party to find and bury the body of Lieutenant 
Williams, when the Zulu army was seen on the march, and, at 
the same time, a message arrived from Colonel Russell warning 
him of its approach. 

Buller’s position was now critical, for he could not return by 
the path he had followed in the morning, without exposing his 
force to destruction, while a retreat in the other direction was 
almost equally impossible, as Major Leet, who had been ordered 
to descend with his natives by the precipitous paths leading from 
the eastern to the western plateau, declared it “utterly im- 
practicable for even led horses.” But there was no choice, for 
the Zulus were pouring out of their kloofs on the mountain, and 
boldly advanced along the plateau, so Colonel Buller commenced 
the descent, and, says Colonel Wood, “was enabled by his great 
personal exertions and heroic conduct, not only to bring away all 
his men who had lost their horses, but also all his wounded who 
could make an effort to sit on their horses.” The retreat now 
became a rout. “There appears,” says one present, “to have been 
wanting the discipline of regular troops. Helter-skelter came 
every one to the narrow opening of the path. Volunteers of 
different corps, disregarding all orders except those from their 
immediate officers, men of the Boer contingent, deaf to the 
eommands of their gallant leader, men and horses struggling 
among the rocks, soon rendered the narrow path more intricate 
than ever. Horses fell headlong down, carrying with them men, 
some of whom were assegaied by the enemy, who now appeared 
in swarms. Major Leet’s horse was shot under him after mount- 
ing at the foot of the path. Captain Darcy had succeeded in 
rallying his men at the top of the mountain, and drove back the 
enemy for some moments. Captain Raaf, who throughout the day 
displayed the greatest courage, now rendered valuable service 
to Colonel Buller in covering the retreat, which threatened to 
end in a general massacre. Piet-Uys still remained above, but, 
at the earnest request of Colonel Buller, descended the path. 
Hearing that his son was in difficulties with his horse, the father 
again began to retrace his steps, but fell assegaied in the attempt. 


* Kloofs are wooded clefts or valleys in the mountain side. 
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I believe I am correct in stating that Colonel Buller was one of 
the last to pass down the rocks, and all those who were there 
declare that but for his courage, coolness, and personal influence 
over the men, a most terrible disaster must have befallen his 
force.” Once down that precipitous path, the worst was over, 
though the enemy continued the pursuit and assegaied stragglers 
and some who had lost their horses. Colonel;Wood stood on the 
Zunguin neck with his escort and watched the scene, and soon the 
wearied fugitives commenced the ascent of the rocky path, many on 
foot having lost their horses, and others carrying wounded comrades 
behind them. Colonel Wood sent an order to Colonel Russell, 
who was then ascending the western end of the range, to proceed 
eastward and cover the movement of the natives into camp, which 
he did. The retreat to camp was now continued by the wearied 
and dispirited troops, and Kambula was reached at 7 p.m. 

On arriving here that gallant soldier Colonel Buller, hearing that 
a party of fugitives were on foot some miles distant, started in 
heavy rain and brought in seven men. The losses throughout 
the day had been heavy, and numbered 90 killed, including 
13 officers, and 30 wounded. Of the Border Horse, numbering 
50 sabres, 45 had been killed, including Colonel Weatherley and 
two sons, one a boy of fourteen, whom the father, when last seen, 
was making frantic efforts to bear off on his horse from amid a 
throng of howling Zulu warriors. The Frontier Light Horse was 
also almost destroyed, Captain Barton of the Coldstream Guards, 
a gallant and popular officer, and Lieutenant Pool, being among 
the slain. But the greatest loss experienced on this disastrous 
day was in the death of Mr. Piet-Uys, the Boer leader, who, 
though disapproving the annexation of the Transvaal, had cast 
in his lot with the British against the common enemy, whom he 
and his family had but too good grounds for detesting with the 
hatred Hannibal bore for the Romans. 

As might be expected of English gentlemen, this day witnessed 
many deeds of gallantry and devotion. Captain Barton, when 
last seen, was carrying a wounded man on his horse; Major Leet 
also took up a wounded officer; and Lieutenant Duncombe, of 
Wood’s Irregulars, disregarding Leet’s entreaties that he would 
hold on to his horse, covered his commander’s retreat down the 
precipitous mountain side, and shot three Zulus before he fell 
beneath the merciless assegai. Of Buller, Campbell, and others 
we have already spoken, and Piet-Uys sacrificed his life to a 
sense of duty, relying, in his last moments, on the assurance given 
that day by Colonel Wood, that the Government for which he 
died would watch over the interests of his children. 

The Zulu army, which had left Ulundi onthe 24th of March, to 
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attack the British camp at Kambula Kop, were, as might be 
expected, not slow in following up their advantage, and, flushed 
with success, promised themselves an easy victory. Colonel 
Wood received information that he would be attacked, and the 
troops, before daybreak on the 29th, took up their assigned 
positions for defending the camp and a neighbouring redoubt,. 
armed with two guns, and held by three companies under Major 
Leet of the 13th Light Infantry. As there were no signs of the 
enemy, the troops were dismissed as day dawned, and the cattle 
were as usual turned out to graze. Early in the forenoon, however, 
Captain Raaf, who was reconnoitring, fell in with one of Oham’s 
men, who had marched with the Zulu army and managed to make 
his escape; this man reported that an attack would be made 
almost immediately, and that the “impi” was commanded by 
Mnyana and Tyingwayo; and so it appeared, for at 11 a.m. dense 
masses of Zulus, estimated at about 20,000 men, were seen 
approaching. The cattle were quickly laagered, the tents struck, 
and all preparations to meet the attack soon completed, and then 
the men, having dined, fell into their places, confident in their 
leader and their own ability to give a good account of the 
enemy. 

At 1.30 pm. the mounted men, under Colonels Buller and 
Russell, commenced the action by attacking the head of the 
right horn of the Zulu army. After a spirited contest, being 
unable to check their advance, they retired into the laager, 
followed by the Zulus to within 300 yards of the intrenchment, 
when they were met by the fire of the 13th Regiment, and 
retired. The artillery now opened fire. Of the six seven- 
pounders of Major Tremlett’s battery, two guns, under Lieutenant 
Nicolson, were posted in a redoubt to the north-east of the 
camp, the remaining four being in position on the ridge sloping 
from this fort to the camp, under Major Tremlett and his two: 
subalterns, Lieutenants Bigge and Slade. Thus the enemy was 
exposed to a cross fire, which was kept up throughout the 
engagement. The four guns which remained in the open were: 
exposed to a heavy musketry fire, and the two in battery 
sustained a severe loss in Lieutenant Nicolson, who was shot 
through the body and died on the following day. 

‘To the south-east of the camp was a cattle laager held by 
Captain Cox’s company of the 13th, which, being exposed to the 
heaviest attacks of the enemy, was at length withdrawn, that 
officer being himself severely wounded in the leg. Colonel Wood 
now ordered two companies of the 90th, under Major Hackett, to 
advance over the ridge against this cattle laager, which was now 
occupied by the enemy. This gallant officer, one of four brothers. 
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in the army, of whom the eldest gained the V.C. before 
Lucknow, advanced over the ridge with the imperturbable sang 
Jroid characteristic of his family. “I watched Major Hackett,” 
writes a correspondent, “leading his men, with his pipe in his 
mouth, as cool and collected as man could be; he gallantly 
advanced over the ridge, when his men lay down and opened fire 
on the Zulus who were now under the waggons of the cattle 
laager.” But the fire of the enemy was so severe that Major 
Hackett was ordered to retire, though this could not be effected 
before he himself was shot through the head, and Sub-Lieutenant 
Bright, an accomplished young officer, fell mortally wounded, a 
bullet having passed through both legs. 

About 5.30 the enemy’s attack slackened, when Colonel Wood 
ordered out Captain Waddy’s company of the 13th, to the right 
rear of the camp, and Captain Laye’s company of the 90th, to 
the right front of the cattle laager, which the enemy had now 
abandoned, and they did severe execution on the retreating Zulus, 
assisted by the guns, which were run down the slopes by hand. 
The enemy made one final effort against the right rear, and then 
retreated precipitately in all directions. 

Now had come the time for the horsemen of the column, and, 
Jed by the gallant Buller, they poured out of the laager and 
pursued the now beaten and fleeing foe, before whose assegais 
they had fled only thirty-six hours before. No words of en- 
couragement did those horsemen need, and hundreds of bodies 
marked the line of pursuit, extending over a distance of seven 
miles. No quarter was given, and the sword of the white man 
on that day was as remorseless as the assegai of the Kaffir. The 
British loss in achieving this great success was two officers and 
25 men killed, and 4 officers and 63 men wounded. Seven 
hundred Zulu dead were buried within half a mile of the camp, 
and Colonel Wood inflicted on King Cetewayo the heaviest defeat 
he has as yet sustained, amply retrieving the reverse of the 28th 
-of March. 

For his services Colonel Wood was created a brigadier-general, 
-and received a “distinguished service” pension. His brigade, 
which, by latest accounts, numbers 3092 of all arms, remains 
under his command, transformed into a flying column. When the 
general advance for the invasion of Zululand takes place, whether 
under Lord Chelmsford or Sir Garnet Wolseley, it is certain that 
Brigadier-General Wood will be assigned a prominent part in the 
military operations ; and his countrymen, who have formed a high 
opinion of his talent and capacity, will watch his future career 
with interest. C. R. Low. 
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Vautreau the Vampire. 


Tue person distinguished by this pleasant soubriquet was a picture 
and bric-a-brac dealer, whose dark, dusty, over-crowded little shop in 
the Rue de Provence was well known, some fifteen years ago, to 
every artist and dilletante in Paris. 

At the back was an office, still dingier than the shop, where at any 
time, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., the proprietor might 
be dimly discerned seated at a high desk, immersed in figures. He 
was a bachelor, on the wrong side of sixty; small and spare and 
dry in person, imperturbable in manner, with a grating voice and 
a sarcastic smile. : 

Modest as was his establishment, his business was on a very 
extensive scale, and was not confined to the buying and selling of 
pictures. 

He styled himself “ Homme d’Affaires,” an elastic title, which 
covers other callings besides an agent’s. For instance, it may mean 
a usurer; not that we assert M. Vautreau to have been a usurer, 
any more than the father of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme was a “ shop- 
keeper,” but having a good deal of money, and being of an obliging 
disposition, he lent it to his friends, and in return for the accommoda- 
tion consented to receive interest which ranged from fifty per cent. 
upwards. His clients were for the most part brethren of the brush, 
though there were not a few men of letters, rising doctors, and 
barristers among them. ‘Talent was his security. He prided himself 
on discovering at once whether a young man ad de l'avenir, and 
his penetration was so seldom at fault that to b ‘one of Vautreau’s 
men ” was a recommendation. 

It is true that his enemies—those malicious persons who had nick- 
named him the “ Vampire ”—asserted that Vautreau’s men generally 
came to grief in the long-run, and that more than one promising 
young artist who had mortgaged to him time, talent, and prospects 
had ended miserably, bankrupt in all. Butsuch slanders M. Vautreau 
could afford to disregard. Whoever failed, he flourished ; “adding 
to golden numbers—golden numbers,” growing every year more 
prosperous, envied, and dreaded. 

His shop, as has been said, was in the Rue de Provence, but the 
appartement which he had occupied for more than twenty years was 
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on the Left Bank, in the Rue St. Jacques, that “long unlovely street ” 
which leads from the Quartier des Ecoles to the Observatoire. 

Here, and here alone, the money-lender was known by his real 
name, which was Jules Renault. He had assumed the other as a 
nom-de-guerre when first he began business. His unsociable habits, 
and the mystery attaching to his occupation, made him suspected by 
his fellow-lodgers of belonging to the secret police, an idea which 
he rather encouraged, as it saved him the trouble of making 
acquaintances. Not half a dozen persons in Paris were aware that 
the wealthy money-lender of the Quartier d’Antin and the mysterious 
lodger in the Rue St. Jacques were one and the same individual. 

One foggy November evening in the year 1865, he returned to his 
rooms, after a week’s absence from town on business. 

Old Frangoise, his ménagere, was on her knees before the stove, 
blowing a sulky fire, which had filled the room with smoke, in spite 
of open door and window. 

“ Que diable! Do you want to smother me ?” her master exclaimed, 
pausing on the threshold. 

She grunted something inaudible as she gave the recalcitrant fire 
a spiteful poke. He shrugged his shoulders and entered, glancing 
round with a slight shiver. Cheerless enough the room looked in the 
light of a flickering lamp, with its faded furniture, uncarpeted floor, 
and bare white panelled walls. Very cheerless ; and he was cold and 
tired, and the smoke and the fog together made his eyes water, and 
sent him into a paroxysm of coughing. 

** Any letters or papers?” he asked when he could speak, as he 
drew off his gloves. The question was merely pro forma ; few com- 
munications but the tax-collector’s ever reached him in the Rue St. 
Jacques. , 

“ No—yes, by-the-by, there is a letter; it came nearly a week 
ago—voila.” 

She nodded towards the chimney-piece. He raised his brows in 
surprise, and examined the missive curiously before opening it. His 
face darkened suddenly with a frown. 

“Fontainebleau, eh? another ‘last appeal,’ after an interval of 
three years. Well, it can follow its predecessors,” and he was about 
to consign it to the fire, unread, when his eye was caught by the address. 

“A woman’s handwriting—tiens! that is something new. Can it 
act 

He hesitated a moment, then sat down at the table, drew the lamp 
towards him, and opened the letter. 

“ Dear Uncle Jules,” it began. 

He started, and glanced at the signature—“ Edmée Lafeuillade.” 

“ Bon Dieu—then Louise left a daughter, and I never knew it! 
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It is true I always burnt her husband’s letters unread.” He turned 
back to the beginning. 


“Dear Uncrte Jutes,—You will be surprised to receive a letter 
from your unknown niece, but though I am a stranger to you, I can- 
not feel that you are one to me; dear mother used so often to speak 
of you, and of the days long ago, when you and she lived together. 
I know what a grief your estrangement was to her——” 


“The estrangement was of her own making,” interpolated the 
reader; “she cut herself adrift from me when she married Victor 
Lafeuillade, a vaurien without a sow in his pocket, or an idea in his 
head, who fancied himself an embryo Raphael—ah, bah !” 


“Since my father’s death ” (“so he is dead ? tiens, tiens !”) “I have 
been pupil-teacher at Madame Vernier’s, but now that she has given 
up her school I must find another home. I have not, that I know 
of, a relative in the world but yourself. May I come to you?” (“ Par 
exemple !”) “T shall not be a burden to you, for though I do not in- 
herit my dear father’s genius ” (“save the mark!) “I think I paint 
well enough to earn my own living. Even if1 cannot sell my pictures 
I can always teach. I am compelled to leave here on Tuesday, and if 
I do not hear from you to the contrary I shall venture to take for 


granted your permission.” (“Tuesday ? Diable! that.is to-day ; if I 
had only known——”) “Dear uncle, please let me come to you! I 
am so lonely, and the world is so wide and so cold.—Your affectionate 
niece, “ EpméEe Larevr.iabeE.” 


For some minutes he sat with the letter in his hand, rubbing his 
chin and staring absently at the last lines. Then, slightly shaking 
his head, as if in answer to his thoughts, he methodically refolded 
and restored it to the envelope. 

“Out of the question. However, she can stay for a day or two 
till I can make other arrangements. Francoise,” he continued aloud, 
“you must prepare a bedroom for my niece, do you hear? It is 
likely that she will arrive this evening.” 

If he had announced that he expected a white elephant she could 
scarcely have looked more astonished. 

“What? your niece? Didn’t know you had one.” 

“T didn’t know myself till a few moments ago. Her father is dead, 
it seems, and has left his child a beggar—but that was to be expected 
of the man.” 

“And what are you going to do with the girl?” the old woman 
inquired sourly, glancing at him over her shoulder. “ Keep her here 
in idleness while you are scraping together money for her to squander 
when you're dead? Folly!” 
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“A folly your master is not likely to commit, ma mie. My niece 
will find—hark, what was that ?” he broke off. 

It was a knock, or rather a modest tap, at the outer door, and it 
had been twice repeated before it attracted their attention. At the 
third repetition Frangoise obeyed the summons. 

A girlish figure, muffled in dark wraps, stood on the threshold. 

“Monsieur Renault ?” said a young voice, interrogatively. 

“ Entrez,” the woman answered, and drew back for her to pass into 
the room. 

The money-lender had hastily moved the lamp, so that the light 
fell full upon his visitor’s features as she entered, leaving his own in 
shadow. 

“Uncle, I am Edmée,” she said, and approached him shyly, hold- 
ing out two little gloved hands, and looking up into his face anxiously, 
wistfully, with a mixture of hope and fear. He looked at her in 
return as if she were a ghost; and, indeed, she seemed one to 
him. With all the heart he possessed he had once loved his young 
sister, and here was her very self, standing before him, with just that 
wistful look he knew so well. 

“T hope you are not displeased with me for coming,” the girl said 
anxiously, as he did not speak, “but—but I had nowhere else to 
go. Uncle Jules,” she added with a pleading smile, “won’t you 
say that you are glad to see me ?” 

“T am—you are welcome,” he said abruptly, rousing himself, and 
he just touched her forehead with his lips. “I have been out of town, 
and have only just received your letter. How did you learn my 
address ?” 

“TJ found it among my father’s papers, He wrote to you, I think, 
shortly before he died ?” 

“TI received a letter—yes. You have brought some luggage, I 
suppose ?” 

“The boxes are in the fiacre at the door.” 

“Go down, Francoise; pay the man, and have them brought up, 
and then come and see if you can make this fire burn. Pouf! 
Confound the smoke !” 

“Tt wants a little coaxing,” Edmée said quickly, and the next 
moment she had drawn off her gloves, and was on her knees before 
the stove. 

“T am a very domestic character, Uncle Jules,” she said, smiling 
up at him as she plied the bellows; “the girls used to say I was a 
housemaid spoilt. There, I think it will do nicely now, and if I had 
a hearth-brush—ah, voila!” In a twinkling she had made the 
hearth neat, and rose, looking with satisfaction at her work. 

The fire was burning cheerily now, and the flickering blaze brought 
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out the golden gleams in her fair hair and lighted up her face; a 
sweet attractive face, full of brightness and courage, yet touched with 
pensiveness. The features in repose had a faint air of melancholy, as 
if life’s shadows had already fallen upon them. 

She took off her hat and glanced round the room. 

“And this is your home,” she said thoughtfully. “I tried to 
picture it to myself, but E 

“But your picture was not much like the reality? No, I suppose 
not, or you would not have been quite so anxious to come to me,” was 
his dry conclusion. 

“Tf I had known before how—how ¢riste it was, I should have 
wanted to come to you long ago,” she answered gently. 

He scrutinised her keenly under his bent brows. 

“Has any one told you—ridiculous rumours get abroad sometimes 
—that I am a rich man ?” 

She looked up with the grave innocent wonder of a child, and 
shook her head. 

“No; I always fancied you were poor. It is so, is it not ?” 

He scraped his chin, looking meditatively between the bars of the 
stove. 

“Umph, well—riches and poverty are comparative terms. I am 
certainly not so rich as I could wish to be. Few people are, I 
suppose. ” 

“Tam glad you are not rich,” Edmée said simply. “TI could not 
have added to your happiness then as I think I can now if you will 
let me. There is a line in an old poet that I am very fond of: 
‘Affection is a hardy plant that flourishes best in a poor soil.’ 
Don’t you think it’s true ?” 

He took a piich of snuff, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt may be. I can’t tell. Experience has taught me that there 
is only one kind of affection which it is absolutely safe to believe in.” 

“ What kind is that ?” 

“The regard every man feels for—himself, and his own interests. 
‘Self’ is the pivot on which the world turns.” 

She looked up quickly to make sure he was in earnest, then gazed 
at the fire with a very grave face for several minutes without 
speaking. 

When she raised her eyes to his again they had a look of wistful 
pity which disconcerted and puzzled him. 

“What a sad, sad life yours must have been if you have learned to 
doubt the very existence of affection,” she said softly. “Since my 
mother left you there has been no one to—ah, yes ; I can understand. 
Poor Uncle Jules!” 


She took the hand that hung at his side as he stood near her, and 
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raised it to her lips, then laid it caressingly against her cheek. He 
did not withdraw it. 

It was an odd, but not unpleasant sensation, the pressure of that 
soft cool cheek. It was ludicrous, no doubt, that this little “ beggar 
at his gates” should presume to pity him, still he did not resent her 
compassion. It even dimly occurred to him that he had need of it. 
Certainly, when he came to think of it, his home was “ triste” 
enough, and his life 

But at this point his reflections were interrupted by Edmée. 

“T may stay with you, n’est-ce pas ?” she whispered. 

“You would not be happy here, even supposing I 

“Tndeed, indeed I should. Ah, you don’t know how sweet it is, 
after living among strangers so long, to have some one of one’s own 
kin to love; some one that belongs to me, as you do. Do notsend me 
away—do not !” 

She came closer to his side, and clasping her hands on his arm let 
her head sink on his shoulder. 

No words could have moved him as did the mute appeal of those 
little clinging hands, the confiding pressure of the fair head on his 
breast. His heart was stirred by an emotion utterly new to him, or, 
if not new, long forgotten; a feeling which he had thought was buried 
in his sister’s grave. 

He put his hand gently under the girl’s chin, and for a moment 
regarded her in silence. 

“Stay, then, child, if you will,” he said abruptly, and turned from 


her without another word. 
* * * * * 





” 





“Si tu savais comme je t’aime 
Bien stir, toi-méme tu m’aimeras ” 
—Edmée sang softly to herself as she sat at her easel. Her brush 
was seldom idle, and she was delighted to find that her paintings met 
with a ready sale. It happened so fortunately that “Uncle Jules’s” 
employer was a picture-dealer ! 

Five months had passed since she came to the Rue St. Jacques; it 
was now the first week in April. A golden spring evening was 
drawing to a close; the street below was in shadow, but one slanting 
ray of sunlight lingered in the room, flickering ‘round the girl’s head 
as if loth to leave her. 

She wore a knot of violets at her breast, and there were more on 
the chimney-piece, filling the room with the breath of spring. Pictures 
and sketches brightened the panelled walls, books and work made a 
pretty feminine litter on a side-table. The place had acquired that 
look of home which only a woman’s presence can give. 

M. Renault sat at his escritoire, writing letters with a rapid pen; 
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not so absorbed in his correspondence, however, that he could not glance 
now and then at his companion. 

Looking up presently from his task, Edmée met his eyes and 
smiled, with that bright fearless look of confidence and sympathy 
which never greeted him on any face but hers. 

“Uncle, I wish you would put away those tiresome papers. You 
ought not to bring the office home with you.” 

“They are letters which must be answered to-night. You don’t 
want me to get into trouble with my chef ?” 

“He works you too hard; he is a tyrant, that Monsieur Vautreau. 
Ciel—what a name!” she exclaimed, with a little shrug; “it reminds 
one of vulture.” 

He looked up quickly. 

“Who told you my—my employer's name ?” 

She pointed to an envelope, bearing his business address in full. 

“ Somehow, though I don’t know him, I have a prejudice against 
him,” she added. 

He glanced at her under his spectacles. 

“Not a few persons who do know him, share it, I believe,” he 
remarked drily. “But he has not been a bad friend to me, on the 
whole. In fact, I may say that everything I possess I owe to ‘ Monsieur 
Vautreau.’ ” 

“ Vraiment ? Then I will try to like him. 


“¢Veux-tu mon ceur? il est & toi.’” 


“ That song is a favourite of yours,” he said, after a pause, writing on. 

She blushed, for no apparent reason, and was suddenly mute. 

“T have heard some one else sing it,” he continued, as he folded 
his letter. “ Who was it, now? Tiens—I recollect.” 

She looked up inquiringly. 

“No one you know. A client of mine—of ours, I mean. By-the- 
by, that reminds me, I must look him up to-morrow.” 

“Ts he a painter?” Edmée asked quickly. “I wonder 

She checked herself, and left the sentence unfinished. 

“Yes, he is an artist,’ her uncle returned, “he paints for— 
Monsieur Vautreau, as you do. Apropos, Mademoiselle, you ought to 
speak more respectfully of your patron 4 

“ Especially as he pays so liberally,” she returned, smiling. “ Why, 
we shall be quite rich soon !” 

M. Renault took snuff demurely. 

“Tt is his interest to encourage rising talent.” 

Edmée looked at her work critically with her head on one dee 
then lifted her pretty shoulders and eyebrows. 

“ Mine will never rise much above mediocrity, I’m afraid.” 

2E2 
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“You have a decided gift, and you have been well taught——” 

“Yes, by my father, and afterwards by—an artist who was our 
drawing-master at school, That is one of his sketches,” she added, 
pointing to a water-colour drawing on the wall, a glade in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 

“ A clever study of foliage,” he said, glancing at it. “I should say 
he had talent.” 

“Genius,” she corrected softly, with a proud light in her eyes 
which her uncle did not see; “he is poor and obscure now, but the 
world will hear of him some day.” 

“Well, it may, if he makes noise enough; but if he is timid or 
modest he may possibly end as many a ‘ genius’ has before him, by 
dying in a garret.” 

To that she made no reply, and there was silence till Frangoise 
entered to lay the cloth. M. Renault had taken to dining at home 
of late, having the dinner sent in from a neighbouring traiteur’s. 

“Have you been downstairs to inquire for letters, Frangoise ?” 
Edmée asked, as she began to collect her painting materials. 

“T went this morning r 

“But something may have come since.” 

“Well, mam’zelle, your legs are younger than mine,” the old 
ménagere answered bluntly, giving the cloth a flap before she spread 
it. Edmée laughed. 

“Very true; I will go myself,” she said pleasantly, and left the 
room. 

“ Always asking for letters—ga m’embéte,” grumbled Frangoise, 
under her breath ; “and who does she expect to hear from, I want to 
know ?” 

“From some of her school-friends, probably. Who else should 
it be ?” 

“ Humph!” grunted the old woman, aaa so much significance that 
her master looked up. 

“The last letter she had was directed in a man’s handwriting, 
m’sieu, and the post-mark was Paris, not Fontainebleau. It’s my belief 
the girl has got a lover, and if you " 

“ Tais-toi !” he interrupted sharply, as Edmée’s sail was heard 
outside. 

The next moment she entered, disappointed. 

“You did not find a letter, then ?” her uncle inquired, looking at 
her curiously. She shook her head. “Who is the friend you are so 
anxious to hear from?” he asked; “some one you knew at Madame 
Vernier’s ?” 

She blushed and hesitated, glancing at Francoise, who was listening 
with undisguised curiosity for her reply. 
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“‘ No—yes, some one I knew at school.” 

Frangoise gave an incredulous sniff, and put down the plates with a 
clatter. 

M. Renault’s face darkened ; he turned from the girl abruptly and 
busied himself with his papers, more hurt than he cared to acknowledge 
by what he deemed her want of candour. 

But in fact she wished nothing more than to take him into her 
confidence, and was thinking how provokingly it happened that 
Frangoise was present just then. After dinner, when they were 
alone together, she found it impossible to recur to the subject, for 
M. Renault produced a formidable-looking account-book, and buried 
himself in it for the rest of the evening. 

“But to-morrow—to-morrow evening I will tell him all,” she 
resolved. 

* * * * * 


On the following morning “ Monsieur Vautreau ” made his appear- 
ance at the shop in a mood which his assistant described in confidence 
to himself as “ massacrante.” 

To do the money-lender justice, it was but seldom he indulged in 
such a frame ; as a rule, however he might try other people’s tempers, 
he contrived to keep his own. 

At about eleven o’clock he went out, greatly to his subordinate’s 
relief, announcing that he should be absent about an hour. 

It was a sweet spring morning, mild and sunny, with a soft breeze, 
and a limpid blue sky. Paris, with its dazzlingly white house-fronts, 
its brilliant boulevards, where the trees were just bursting into leaf, 
its blooming gardens, its fountains splashing and sparkling in the 
sunshine, its general air of brightness, lightness, and newness, looked 
like a fairy city, conjured up in a single night. 

The money-lender, who never noticed the weather except when it 
compelled him to wear an overcoat or carry an umbrella, went his 
way leisurely, with his hands behind him, acknowledging the greetings 
of passing acquaintances by touching the brim of his hat with his 
forefinger. Down the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, crossing the 
Boulevard des Italiens, into the once aristocratic Rue Louis-le-Grand. 
He stopped at a tall, faded-looking house at the further end of the 
street, with a hairdresser’s shop on the ground-floor. Toiling up 
four flights of slippery stairs, he paused at a door, on which was nailed 
a card with the inscription: “Léon Leclerc; Artiste-Peintre,” and 
applied his knuckles very discreetly to the upper panel. 

His modest summons meeting with no response, he opened the door 
a few inches and looked in. 

A large light bare room, unfurnished, except for a small pallet bed 
in one corner, and the usual litter of an artist’s studio; easels, 
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canvases, a lay figure half smothered in drapery, dusty plaster casts, 
and anatomical drawings. 

Near the window was a tall easel supporting a half-finished picture, 
and before it, in a paint-stained holland blouse, and down-at-heel 
slippers, with his dark hair in disorder about his forehead, sat the 
artist, Léon Leclerc. 

He was a tall slight young fellow of four- or five-and-twenty, 
with a handsome olive face, mobile lips, and “dark eyes full of 
dreams” under fine level brows. There were haggard shadows under 
his eyes, and between the brows was that upright furrow which is so 
pathetic in a young face, telling as it does of some deep-seated grief 
or gnawing care. 

He had pallet and brushes in hand, but he was not painting. He 
sat with one elbow on his knee, in a listless attitude, pulling the ends 
of his long moustache, and staring moodily at the picture before him. 

The visitor, after watching him a few moments in silence, coughed 
to attract his attention. He started and turned, and seeing who it 
was rose and made a hasty movement as if he would have concealed 
the picture. He checked himself, however, and stood with the colour 
mantling in his dark cheek, looking with an expression, half proud, 
half defiant, and altogether hostile, at the intruder. 

“ Bon jour, Monsieur Leclerc. I startled you, I fear,” the latter 
began, in his dry deliberate tones, as he entered and closed the door. 

“T did not hear you knock.” 

“No, you were—h’m—busy. Tvens, tiens, what is this?” he 
continued, approaching the easel. “I have not seen this canvas 
before.” 

Léon dabbed some more colour on his palette and began to paint 
with sudden energy. 

“T know you have not. I did not intend you to see it till it was 
exhibited in the Salon.” 

His companion gave him an odd look under his bent brows. 

“Ah, vraiment? it was not intended for me, then? Humph!” 

He adjusted his spectacles with great nicety, and backed away from 
the picture till he got it at the proper focus. 

It represented a street of sombre stone houses in mediseval Florence ; 
in the foreground were the figures of three ladies, advancing towards 
the spectator; two were clad in rich dark draperies, the third, who 
walked between her companions, in spotless white. The face of this 
figure was unfinished. At the side, in the shadow of a heavy portico, 


stood a youth, who was gazing at the maiden in white with a look of 


rapt and passionate admiration. 
“The meeting of Dante and Beatrice,” the artist explained, “from 
a@ passage in the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ There is the book on the table.” 
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The money-lender took up the volume—a French translation—and 
read aloud, ina monotonous voice, “‘ This wonderful creature appeared 
to me in white robes between two gentle ladies who were older than 
she, and passing by in the street she turned her eyes upon me, and 
in her meffable courtesy saluted me so graciously, that I seemed then 
to see the heights of all blessedness.’ I see. Yes. Humph!” 

The artist gave a furtive anxious glance at his face, but his 
features might have been carved in wood for any clue they gave to 
his thoughts. 

“Tt is nearly finished, I see,” he remarked at length, “ when you 
have painted in the face of your Beatrice 

“T have painted it half a dozen times already, but I can’t satisfy 
myself,” the young man returned, with a quick, impatient sigh. “T 
know the face I want; I see it before me always—always! but there 
is something in it that eludes me; something pensive, spiritual; a 
grace too subtle to be fixed on canvas.” 

He looked musingly at the picture, seeming to forget his com- 
panion, who was watching him steadily, taking a long-drawn pinch of 
snuff meanwhile. 

The lines about his mouth looked ominously grim. At length he 
shut his snuff-box with a sudden snap, and took off his spectacles. 

“Monsieur Leclerc,” he said abruptly, “allow me to remind you 
that this is the sixth of April.” 

“ Déja !” the artist exclaimed, coming out of his reverie with a start. 

“Has time flown so quickly with you? ‘Truly, I am glad to hear 
it. Yes, the day has come round, and - 

“And we go through the old form again, I suppose?” the other 
added listlessly, producing pens and ink. 

“Well, no; I think I will not trouble you. I donot feel disposed 
to renew the bill again. I—in short, I want my money.” 

The artist looked at him aghast. 

“ Bon Dieu! Monsieur Vautreau, you cannot be in earnest !” 

“T:never joke—in business,” was the dry reply. 

“But you know that I could as well pay the national debt as pay 
what I owe you at such short notice. Besides, you are breaking faith 
with me. The understanding was that you would take pictures instead 
of money, and. P 

The usurer interposed with uplifted finger. “Pardon. ‘The 
understanding was that so long as you painted for me, and for me 
alone, I would forgive you the interest, and not press you for the 
principal.” He darted his finger at the picture.” “You meant to 
steal a march upon me, hein? Ah, bah, don’t talk of breaking faith 
after that.” 

“T wanted to have it exhibited ; I had a particular reason 
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I have worked for you like a galley-slave for the last three years, 
and you know well that my pictures have more than paid the debt. 
Allons! be frank ; if I were to die to-morrow, couldn’t you sell them 
for triple what you. 

“Tf you were to die to-morrow—perhaps; but you are not going 
to do me that good turn,” the money-lender answered pleasantly. 
“ Frankly,” he added, as he took up his hat, “I have enough of your 
pictures. They have fallen off, of late, and I am beginning to fear, 
do you know, that you have mistaken your vocation.” 

Léon bit his lip. 

“ And yet it is not long since you 

“Prophesied great things of you; I remember. But I did not 
know then how weak you were, how impatient, how easily dis- 
couraged. And I did not know,” he added with a sour smile, “ that 
you had other preoccupations. Art is an exacting mistress, Monsieur 
Leclerc; she brooks no divided allegiance. She has no smiles for 
a suitor who sits idly dreaming of other loves while daylight fades, 
and his colours dry.” 

The artist flushed, and frowned. 

“T cannot alter my circumstances or my character,” he answered 
shortly. 

“Then I should advise you to change your profession,” was the 
usurer’s reply, as he moved towards the door. 

Léon threw down his palette and brushes with an angry laugh. 

“ Parbleu! and what occupation should you suggest, Monsieur 
Vautreau? Shall I turn oil and colour-man, or add painting and 
glazing to my present profession ?” 

“You might do worse. In any case you will be kind enough 
not to forget that little matter of business. In a week’s time I shall 
expect to hear from you; if I do not—you will hear from me. 
Bon jour.” 

“Stay, listen!” the artist pleaded, very pale and grave now, 
following him to the door; “be reasonable. It is your own interest 
not to press me too hard ; I-——” 

“ Bon jour,” repeated the other. 

“Give me time, at any rate ; let me have a chance of -——” 

“Bon jowr,” reiterated the money-lender for the third ™ as 
he passed out. 

He paused on the threshold to launch one Parthian shaft. 

“You might as well have let me have your picture, you see.. 
It will probably be in my possession this time next week.” 

The young man uttered a passionate inarticulate exclamation, 


and snatching up a brush loaded with colour dashed it across 
the canvas. 
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“ There—take it now, if you like!” he said recklessly. 

But the sudden gust of passion subsided in a moment; the brush 
fell from his hand; he gazed in a sort of horror at the defaced 
picture. What had he done? It seemed as if he had killed 
a living creature, the companion of his solitude, the confidant of 
all his hopes. 

“That is a finishing touch with a vengeance,” was his companion’s. 
sarcastic comment. 

“Ay—in more senses than one,” he answered quietly; his face 
had grown suddenly calm and white; “finis to my work and my 
hopes. ‘ Adieu—réves, illusions, vanités’!” 

And without another glance at the defaced canvas, he took it 
from the easel, and turned it face to the wall. — 

The money-lender shrugged his shoulders, and left the room. 

“A hasty young fool! The best picture he has painted yet. 
He had no right to cheat me of it,” he muttered, as he descended 
the stairs. 

Still, he felt’ uncomfortable. Léon’s white despairing face 
haunted him like a reproach. He wished he had not been quite 
so hard with the lad, who, after all, had done him good work, though 
he had fallen into dreamy, dilatory ways of late. A word of en- 
couragement might have set him right again. He tried to dismiss 
the thought, but it clung to him all the rest of the day, disturbing. 
him with a vague remorse. 

That evening he left business earlier than usual, reaching home- 
before six o'clock. 

The lamp was not lighted in the sitting-room, and Edmée sat 
at the open window, looking out dreamily into the soft spring dusk. 

She turned towards him with a welcoming smile as he entered, 
but did not speak, and soon resumed her dreamy gaze into the 
twilight. 

There was something forlorn in the lonely little figure, dimly 
outlined against the waning light. 

He had felt vexed and disappointed the night before, but his. 
resentment all died out at the sight of her. 

He came to her side and laid his hand lightly on her shoulder. 

“Dreaming, Edmée ?” 

She took the hand, and pressed it to her cheek with her favourite 
little caress. 

“No, I have been thinking. Thinking many thoughts, and some: 
of them sad ones.” 

“You have a trouble that you will not tell me,” he said, as he 
took his seat beside her. 


“Tam going to tell you now, Uncle Jules; I do not wish to have 
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a secret from you. Yesterday, when you asked me who it was 
I expected to hear from, we were not alone, or I should have told 
you that—that it was not a school-friend, but some one dearer than 
a friend—dearer to me than any one in the world, except yourself.” 

“Except myself; are you sure there is any exception?” he 
questioned, with a grave smile. “ Well, well! And who is this 
mysterious guelqu'un 2?” 

“He is an artist. When his mother was living they were our 
neighbours at Fontainebleau. Afterwards he removed to Paris, but 
he still taught at Madame Vernier’s, so that I saw him often. My 
father knew that we loved each other, but before he died he made 
Léon promise that he would not ask me to marry him while he was 
still poor. He himself had known the ‘bitterness of poverty—mon 
pauvre pere! he had seen my mother wasting away in re 

Her voice faltered, and the tears rushed to her eyes. 

Her companion compressed his lips as if in pain. Edmée did not 
know what a pang of remorse her words sent through his heart. 
There was a moment’s silence, then he asked suddenly: “ What did 
you say his name was—this artist?” 

“Léon Leclerc.” 

He pushed back his chair with an exclamation. 

“ You know him ?” she said quickly. “Ah, I can guess. He paints 
for Monsieur Vautreau, n’est-ce pas? and it was he whom you heard 
singing my song. Have you seen his pictures, Uncle Jules? are 
they not beautiful ? is there not-a brilliant: future before him ?”. 

“ [—yes, I think so,” he acquiesced mechanically, hardly conscious of 
what he said. Léon Leclere Edmée’s lover! He could not realise it. 

“Tf only he does not lose heart,” she went on; “when I heard 
from him a month ago he seemed depressed and anxious; I fear he - 
had been working too hard. - He was busy witha new picture, which 
he hoped to finish in time to send to the Salon. He promised to 
write again and tell me how it was progressing, but—tiens !” she 
broke off, leaning forward to look out of the window, “there is the 

_facteur coming to the house. Perhaps he has a letter for me.” 

She left the room at once, and in a very few moments: returned, 
breathless from her hurried run downstairs, with a bright flushed face, 
and a letter in her hand, which she held up triumphantly. 

“ At last! I had a presentiment that it would come to-day.” 

She hastily lighted the lamp, and sat down at the table to read it. 
But before she could open the envelope, her uncle rose suddenly and 
laid his hand on hers. 

“ Edmée—do not read that letter, or, at least, let me see it’first.” 

She looked up at him in wonder. 

“Why may I not read it, Uncle Jules? Do you - 
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-“T too have a presentiment,” he returned, with a forced smile ; 
“T fear it may contain bad news. Voyons done—if you will give it 
me unread, I will call upon Léon to-morrow, and—and later, you 
shall see him.” 

She flushed and paled, holding the letter tightly folded in her 
hands. 

“T cannot,” she whispered, “I must read it. If he is m 
trouble 4 

He turned from her without another word, and walked to. the 
window, where he stood with folded arms looking out into the dusky 
street. Very shortly an exclamation from Edmée made him look 
towards her again. 

She was very pale, all the brightness had faded from her face. 

“Oh, Uncle Jules, you were right: this is bad news indeed! He 
writes to—to bid me farewell. All his hopes are wrecked, he says, 
and—he is in some dreadful trouble, but he does not explain—stay, 
what is this ?” 

She glanced over the last page and read aloud: “I once thought 
poverty the worst of evils, but I know now that a man has not 
tasted the ‘dregs of bitterness’ till he is in debt. My first step 
towards ruin was taken when I crossed the threshold of ”—*“ mon 
Dieu !” —“ of Vautreau, the usurer.” 

She looked up blankly at her companion. 

“What does it mean? Surely that is not—not your 

“Give me the letter,” he interrupted, and took it from her hand. 
Standing so that she could not see his face, he read the hastily 
scrawled lines, which had evidently been written immediately after 
his interview with the artist that morning. His own name was 
mentioned in terms which brought the blood to his dry cheek. But 
the letter breathed more despair than bitterness. 

“ Adieu, Edmée !” it concluded ; “I must not let you waste your 
life in waiting for a day which may never dawn, though im saying 
farewell to you I part from all that makes life sweet. 

“Tf I rashly part from life itself, forgive me, my beloved, and 
forget me.” 

M. Renault crushed the paper in his hand and looked up. 

“T will go to him,” was all he said. 

“Take me with you!” Edmée pleaded; “I want to see him—to 
tell him——” 

“You shall see him, but I cannot take you with me. I must speak 
to him first alone.” 

“Then will you bring him back with you?” she entreated, clinging 
to his arm. 

“I—yes. I will bring him,” he answered slowly, and was silent a 
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moment, looking into the sweet earnest face upraised to his. He was 
thinking that perhaps he should never see that look of love and trust 
upon it again. 

“ Kiss me, child!” he said suddenly. 

Wondering a little, she obeyed, pressing her lips to his cheek again 
and again. 

“She shall be happy—it will atone,” he muttered, and the next 
moment he was gone. 

His heart was heavy and anxious as he hurried on through the 
dusky streets. Should he find Léon? that was the doubt which 
oppressed him. He did not believe—he would not believe—that the 
young man would carry out his vague threat of self-destruction, but 
perhaps in his reckless, despairing mood he had quitted his lodgings, 
leaving no clue to his whereabouts. 

The money-lender hailed the first fiacre that passed him, and drove 
to the Rue Louis-le-Grand. 

Before going upstairs he looked into the concierge’s close little 
loge, where a brown buxom woman in a white cap was frying an 
omelette over the stove. 

“Do you know whether I shall find Monsieur Leclere at home ?” 

'_ “ He is gone, monsieur,” she answered, over her shoulder, in a high 
cheery voice. 

“ Gone out ?” 

“Gone away—gone for good,” she corrected, coming forward, 
frying-pan in hand. “ He came down about an hour after you called 
this morning, and paid his term, and gave me the key of his room. 
I was to give it to you when you called again, he said. The things 
he left belonged to you.” 

“Had he any luggage ?” 

“ A hand-bag—nothing more.” 

“ And he did not say where he was going ?” 

She shook her head. 

“He had been writing a letter, and he asked me to stamp and 
post it for him, as he had ‘no change.’ I don’t believe he had a 
sow in his pocket—le pauvre gargon! I wanted to lend him a few 
francs, but he‘ would not take them. He was in great trouble, that 
is certain: he looked quite upset.” 

She could tell him nothing more, and he went out into the street 
again. The evening was chill and gloomy; a drizzling rain was 
falling. He stood looking right and left, knowing not which way to 
turn. Where, in all the great labyrinth of Paris, was he to look for 
the poor lad whom he had driven to despair ? 

“Where now, mon bourgeois?” the driver demanded, examining 
the end of his whip with philosophic indifference. 
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“To the Café des Arts, in the Rue du Helder,” he answered, 
throwing himself into the carriage again. He did not expect to find 
Léon there, but he might meet with some one who knew him, and 
had seen him since morning. He was disappointed, however. He 
found more than one who knew the artist well, but none who had 
seen him that day, or for many days previously. 

“ He has grown unsociable of late,’ they told him; “he cares for 
no company but his ‘ Beatrice.’ ” 

His inquiries at other well-known artists’ haunts in the neigh- 
bourhood met with the same result. He then drove to the nearest 
depot of police, and stated the case to the superintendent, who took 
down the artist’s “signalement,” and promised cheerfully that, “living 
or dead,” he should be found before morning. 

There was nothing more to be done, but he could not return home 
alone; he dismissed the fiacre, and continued his search on foot, 
wandering aimlessly through the busy brilliant streets, where the 
shop-windows glittered through the rain, and the long lines of gas- 
lamps were reflected in the wet pavements. 

Nearly four hours had passed in this way, and he was wet through, 
and tired out, when he found himself on the Pont aux Doubles, 
under the solemn shadow of Notre Dame, whose clock had just struck 
ten. 

The rain had ceased, and the moon gleamed fitfully through broken 
and dispersing clouds. The water was touched with a tremulous 
lustre, and when a little flaw of wind struck the surface every ripple 
had a silvery edge. 

The bridge was deserted except for a solitary loiterer like himself, 
leaning with folded arms on the parapet, at a little distance. 

Something in the man’s figure and attitude struck him as familiar. 
He scrutinised him for a moment with growing hope, then moved 
towards him. He soon saw that he had not been deceived by a 
chance resemblance. It was Léon who stood there, looking down 
gloomily at the river. Absorbed in his thoughts, he did not perceive 
the other’s approach till he felt a hand on his shoulder, then he 
started and looked round. 

“ Monsieur Vautreau !” 

“T thought I was not mistaken,” the latter returned composedly ; 
“this is a fortunate chance; I have just been to your rooms, and was 
disappointed to find you from home. Are you walking my way ?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he linked his arm firmly within 
the artist’s ; but Léon drew back. 

“ No—I am not going your way, whatever it is. For the future 
our paths lie apart, if you please.” . 

“For the future, so be it. But for the present I ask you as a 
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favour to give me your company for a few minutes. Are you so 
bitter against me that you cannot grant me that simple request ?” 

“T am not bitter against you,” the young man answered, in a 
weary tone, moving on with him mechanically. ‘I am too wretched 
to be angry. Despair leaves no room for resentment.” 

“* Despair?’ ta, ta, ta!” his companion responded with cheerful 
contempt ; “despair at five-and-twenty, with all the world before you ; 
with talent, health, good looks, and—pour eomble de bonhewr—the 
love of the sweetest girl in Paris!” Léon stopped short in sheer 
astonishment. 

“ How do you know——” he began. - 

“How do I know that Edmée loves you? On good authority, 
parbleu! I had it from her own lips not many hours ago. I 
was not aware till then, Monsieur Leclerc, that you were my 
niece’s fiancé.” 

The artist stared at him. 

“Your niece! Edmée’s uncle is Monsieur Renault,” he stammered. 

“Yes, that is my name, out of business. ‘ Vautreau’ does just as 
well for a signboard.” 

“ And—and does she know that zi 

“That ‘ Uncle Jules’ and Monsieur Vautreau are one? No; that 
is my secret—was, I mean, for I suppose—of course you will tell her 
the truth.” 

He glanced furtively at the young man’s face, but Léon said: 
nothing ; he seemed hardly yet recovered from his surprise. 

“Tf I had any claim to your forbearance,” his companion went on 
after a pause, “I might ask you to be mercifully silent, to let me 
keep unshaken the love and trust of the only creature who——” 

There was an odd break in his voice, and he added abruptly, with 
a change of tone, “ But I have no such claim. Come, let us walk on. 
I promised Edmée to bring you. Nothing short of seeing you will 
set her mind at ease, after your letter.” 

“T was half distracted when I wrote it,” he muttered, apologetically, 
“after I had hoped so much, it was crushing to fail; to feel that I 
had——” 

“ Allons done! you have not failed. Courage and patience are all 
you need. Courage to work; patience to wait. You must restore 
your picture and send it to the Salon. You will soon finish your 
Beatrice when you have the original to paint from—hein ? Stop 
that fiacre and tell the man ‘ Rue St. Jacques, 39 bis.’ ” 

* * * * 





* 


Edmée had been waiting and watching in a fever of suspense and 
anxiety. She heard their footsteps on the stairs, and came out on to 
the landing. 
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' Seeing Léon, she uttered a tremulous cry of joy, which he echoed, 
and the next moment she was clasped in his arms. 

M. Renault watched them as they passed into the sitting-room, 
oblivious of himself and all the world, then gently closed the door upon 
them and went to his own bedroom. 

He struck a match, and lighted a candle and sat down at the table, 
with his hands folded before him. 

He tried to think over the events of the evening, but he could not ; 
he could only listen to the sounds in the next room. 

“ He will tell her—of course he will. He has told her by now. 
She knows who I am, Vautreau the usurer, Vautreau the ‘ Vampire’ 
—how many pleasant titles of the sort have I, I wonder ?” 

He could picture the change in the girl’s face; the look of wonder 
and incredulity, giving place to one of disappointment—disgust . . . 
His heart contracted with a pang so keen it was like physical pain. 

He seemed not to have realised before how dear she had become*to 
him, how she had taken root in his heart and his home, filling them 
with a “ sweetness and light ” never known to him before. A dread- 
ful sense of desolation settled upon him, he felt like one who stands 
on a forlorn and distant shore, and sees all he loved floating “away 
from him across the waste of waters. 

A tap at the door roused him. It was Léon. His face was 
flushed, there was a smile on his lips, and a light of new hope 
in his eyes. 

“T am glad you are come,” the elder man said, before he could 
speak ; “I wanted to have a little talk with you. But first ”—he 
took out his pocket-book, and selected one paper from those it con- 
tained—* first, oblige me by burning this. I will tell you what_it 
is afterwards.” 

He twisted it and handed it to his companion, who, after a hesi- 
tating glance at him, lighted it at the candle. As the scorched paper 
unfolded, the artist caught a glimpse of the writing. 

“What! it is my own note of hand you have made me burn.” 

“Just that, so we are quits. As you truly said this morning, your 
pictures have more than covered the debt. There is a handsome 
balance due to you, which I will return on condition that you take 
Edmée with it.” 

Léon seized his hand. 

“Ah, Monsieur Renault, you have released me from one obligation 
only to lay me under another, which I can never repay. Let me 
call Edmée——” 

“ No, stay—not yet!” he interrupted. “ Now that she knows I am 
—what do you say ?” he broke off; “ you have not told her?” 

“T have told her nothing except that you found me just now when 
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I was in despair, and brought me back to hope and happiness—and 
here she comes to thank you,” he concluded, as just then Edmée 
entered the room. 

“But how shall I find words?” the girl exclaimed, throwing her 
arms round her uncle’s neck. “ Ah, I never can be grateful enough ! 
But, dear uncle,” she added seriously, “ how I wish you were not in 
the service of that dreadful——” 

“Not a word against Monsieur Vautreau, if you please,” Léon 
interrupted. ‘Uncle Renault has shown me that I was quite mis- 
taken in his character. The fact is he is an impostor, a lamb in 


- wolf’s clothing.” 


“But Edmée shall have her wish,” her uncle added. “I have 
served a hard master quite long enough, and now I intend to take ‘ ease 
with dignity.’ Frangoise shall have a retiring pension, and we will 
look out for a snug little house in the suburbs, where—tzens, I am 
getting on fast. All that is in the future. For the present, as I 
don’t seem to recollect having dined to-day, with your permission I 
will have some supper.” 

“And we will drink success to that rising young artist, Monsieur 
Léon Leclere,” said Edmée, demurely. 

“ And confusion to Monsieur Vautreau!” put in her uncle. 

“No, no,” she eried gaily, “prosperity to Monsieur Vautreau; 
we can afford to forgive him now. Allons, messieurs !” 

















